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| {} 4 _ ft which your child has arisen, is not a condition 
RAL! Ie atl ea eT. of aimless enjoyment, but of active service 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR Use is the great celestial law, that, like gravi 

“Not as a child shall we again behold her.” tation, holds everything in order and beautifu 
‘Shall | know him in Heaven ? consistence. As he grows and develops int 
With what a yearning, almost passionate<an angel, the Master Builder will lift him to 
esire to penetrate the secrets of the world >the place he is designed to occupy in the living 
yond, did Mrs. Harding ask this question.< temple of God. Accept it as a truth, my dear 
The beautiful had died, and left her soul deso- >? friend, that, in dying young, and growing te 


ve. The light of her life had gone out, and (spiritual manhood in Heaven, he will be more 


1¢ sat in darkness. ‘* Shal! I know my sweet ¢ truly fitted for the place he is designed to fill 
i< 


y in Heaven?” On the answer to this‘ through the eternal ages 
estion, all hope in the future seemed resting. Thought began to stir in the mind of the 
“He will grow up into the beauty and stat-5 bereaved one. She bent forward, listening 

of a man-angel,”’ said one, in answer. ‘*A mother’s love is the purest, and ten- 
Unless God should call you early, not as a>derest, and most devoted of all loves,’’ resumed 
child may you again behold him the friend. Then she added, dwelling with 
“Not as a child!’’ A flash of pain quivered 2 significant emphasis on the words—* in the / 
suddenly among the shadows which lay darkly 5 ginning 

m Mrs. Harding's face. ‘‘Oh, no, no, no! I ‘‘Always, and forever!’ was answered 
annot believe that! My darling will wait for > quickly—almost indignantly. 

his mother. I must find him as I lost him. ‘*A mother’s love, with all of its unspeakable 

God is not so cruel.”’ depths and yearning tendernesses, is only 
She sat, with lips parted, like one in fear. God's love in her heart, given for the protec- 

fhe friend resumed— tion and care of offspring. It is seen in the 
“He will grow in Heaven. Think, my dear ‘evil, as well as in the good. Nay! do not hold 

friend—must it not be so? As his tender soul¢up your hands in rejection; but reflect! Is 
receives knowledge, will it not enlarge? andthe) not the mother’s love a different emotion in 
new body, of spiritual and immortal substance, the hour when she receives a feeble, helpless 
with which the soul clothes itself, grow in cor-> babe upon her bosom, from what it is when 


} 


esponding stature? In the laws of ourSthe boy goes forth to school, or the man steps 


natural life, we see only a representation of the out into the world, to take his place among 
aws of a higher and spiritual life. Turn away)men? Her interest and affection do not die; 
your thoughts from grief, and let the light of¢ but love is of a different quality. Why is this?” 
reason penetrate your mind Into sorrow, an The mother looked bewildered. She did not 
tlement of blinding selfishness is almost sure \ answer. 

tocome. It is of ourselves, and our loss, that ‘‘Your mother loved you, when you lay a 
ve think, But we must rise, in a degree,‘ helpless babe in her arms, as fondly as you 
superior to this state, before we can see and¢loved him who was bone of your bone, and 
tccept the great truth, that, in God’s eyes, all> flesh of your flesh. If that love is, to-day, 
souls are equal, and each soul destined for its¢ what it was twenty-five years ago, has your 
own peculiar place, and designed for its own > response been adequate? Have you done to 
peculiar work in the universe. Heaven, into<it no violence? But, it is not the same; and, 

. (143) 
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therefore, even though your heart turned from 
her, and rested in a more passionate and 
absorbing love for a husband, and in a ten- 
derer than any filial love, upon your own 
child, yet did not a shadow fall over her serene 
brow. Her love had grown larger, and more 
unselfish. She had no jealous pangs. Her 
own life, separating itself daily, more and 
more from all hindering entanglements with 
other lives, is growing more and more perfect 
in that just individuality, which gives to each 
part its highest relation of use to the whole.” 
‘« Her life isa saintly life,’’ said the mourner. 
All women are not like my mother.” 


pr? 


**Is not her life a true life ? 
 Yes—yes.” 

And, are not all lives that fall away from 
her saintly standard, just so far inadequate— 
false lives ?” 

‘It m Ly be so.”’ 


‘Did your mother ever lose a babe ?”’ 


Yes; a little sister died, in the opening of 


her third summer. Your question brings back 
the memory of that event with a strange vivid- 
Did she grieve for her lost one ?”’ 

“Oh yes, wildly. Iwas but a child at the 
time, yet can I never forget the intensity of 
my mother's sorrow.” 

“It seemed to you excessive ?”’ 

“T own that it did. But, how could a child 
comprehend a mother’s feelings? I see it dif- 
ferently now.” 

‘It was, like yours, a natural sorrow,”’ said 
the friend, ‘‘and passed, in time, as yours will 
pass, giving place to that purified love of the 
departed, which sees them as goodly stones, 
builded into the temple of the living God. 
Natural loves are for this world only, and rest 
on persons and appearances; but spiritual 
loves are based on spiritual affinities, and have 
relation to interior likenesses, assimilations 
and consanguinities.”’ 

‘And shall we not make up families in 
Heaven ?” was asked, in a tone of surprise. 
** Will not my mother find there the child she 
lost so many years ago? Is not my father 
waiting for her?—and my brother, who left 
her just as his manly tread passed bravely out 
into the world ?” 

«If there be in you spiritual as well as natural 
consanguinities, yes. But of this, only God 
knows. Of one thing we may be sure; if we 
love what is true, and do what is good, we 
shall pass, at death, into the company of those 
who love and do similar truth and good, and 
be supremely happy with them in performing 


the Lord’s work, through the ages of eternity 


And what is true of us, will be true of all why 
lead good lives in the sight of God.  Thes 
natural loves, which are given to us for bless 
ing and safety in this world, terminate, | think 
with the closing of natural life.” 

‘**No!—no!—no! I will not believe 


Such a doctrine sl} me to the very centre 


of my being.’ And the mother turned away 


from her friend. 

‘You must rise into a higher perception of 
the meaning of a single lite before you can 
understand this matter,” said the friend, « Ip 


each life, there is a selfhood peculiarly its 
own—an individuality that makes the quality 
of its thought and affection different from that 
of all other lives exi possible to exist 
In a word, no two human souls ever were 

ever ean be, identica y the same. Born fr i 
the infinite source of , there must be infinite 
variety. But, as there exist genera and sp 

in the lower forms of nature, so do these exist 
in the higher spiritual creation of human so 
Every distinct individual of a species } 
likeness and relationship with its genera; and 
in like manner, does every soul distinct in 
itself, hold a likeness and relation to other souls 
and act with them, for use, in some organ 
or part of the grand man of Heaven. Each is 
a centre of peculiar life and influence, yet re- 


ciprocal in giving and receiving, and acting in 


” 


just harmony with the general law. 

The mother did not answer, but thought was 
again active. 

« See,’’ continued the friend, ‘ how, as men 
advance in years, and their minds grow into 
maturing vigor, each one separates himself 
more and more from his first natural relations 
and establishes a new relation for himself, 
based on the organic peculiarities of his own 
mind, as differing from all other minds. Will 
it be less so in the case of those who pass from 
the world, to develop in Heaven ?” 

‘And so,” said the mourner, looking with 
sad, dreary eyes, into the face of her friend. 
‘‘ you have only this consolation to offer, that 
my boy will grow up to angelic manhood in 
Heaven, and forget his mother ?” 

The friend did not reply. ‘ How is it pos 
sible,” such were her thoughts, “for me to lift 
cher mind into a perception of this truth, that 
‘each soul is destined for some high and holy 
office, in the performance of which the happ* 
ness received will be in proportion to the good 
that is done?” After a brief silence, she said, 
her tones softening— 

» You love him very much?” 
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IN THE 


Eyes swimming in tears, were the mother’s 
answer. 

«And desire his supremest happiness?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And that 
ur good Lord has translated him. 
that 


must come in Heaven, whither 
I do not 


nk, even now, you would take him 


back, were it in your power, into this world of 


sorrow and pain.’ 
My love 
Dear 


But, may | 


«| don’t ask to reeeive him back. 


is not so selfish as that. Oh, no, no! 


ube! I give him to the angels. 
? May I 


That is the question. 


find him again not once more 
» him into my arms ? 
ny friend, your answers to this question 
,ot bring hope or consolation. They say 
i have lost your babe forever!” 

“Have you not rather found him forever ?’ 
said the friend. 

There was no answer, but a look of surprise. 


“Tf had 
world, would 


lived, and grown this 


lost 


he up in 


you not have your babe? 


The baby would have died in the boy; the 
the 


Now, love may hold the precious one forever 


boy in the youth; the youth in man. 


io your heart. 


If you live here until fourscore, 
you may, at any time, fold back the curtain 
memory, and look into the cradle where 
infancy smiles. Grief will be lost in the pas- 
sage of years, but a holy tenderness, full of 
sweetness and tranquillity, will remain. Of 
your children, should the rest be spared, 
his memory will be most precious. Looking 
down into my own heart, I speak of what I do 
know.” 
all remain a 
the 
into the stature of an angel.” 
‘Yes.” 


“ And cease to think of her who bore him.” 


that, he will not 


mother. 


‘But, for 


habe,” said “He will grow up 


“Just in the degree that you, in heavenly 
uses and the delights springing therefrom, will 
forget, in the eyeles of eternity, your mother, 
and she the mother on whose bosom she once 
God has 
work for all his children; for you and for me; 


lay in the helplessness of infancy. 


for your babe called early to heaven, as well 
as for my babe who went there many years 
Let us be glad in heart, my friend, that 
we have been called to the high office of in- 
creasing, even by one addition, the heaven of 
angels. 


ago 


Picture to yourself a pure and wise 

being, forever active in good deeds; forever 

seeking to impart happiness to others; forever 

ministrant to tempted and sorrowing ones 

here, or adding to the delights of heaven, and 

then think:—*In my body that being had 
VOL. Xviul.—14 


HEREAFTER. 
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a thrill of 
It does. 


I see it by the clearer light in your eyes. I 


life!’ Does send 


strange gladness through your soul? 


not the thought 


see it in the serener 


Nay 
wait 


expression of your face 
-nay! You would not have your baby 
the long 


period that may puss ere your time of removal 


in helpless infancy, through 


come, in order that you may clasp him, as a 
baby, again to your heart. A truer and a purer 


love desires to see him a man-angel, nobly 


fulfilling the laws of angelic life. 
**7] will think of all this,” 


‘You have led me up 


said the mourner, 
speaking more calmly. 
to a place from which I have a wider range of 
Some things assume different 


vision. aspects 


and relations. I may have been very selfish, 
very limited in my feelings 
light 


would be 


But, | pray God 


to give me and comfort in this deep 


sorrow. I and submissive 


Ah, yes; 


given me 


patient 
It is a high thought that you have 
And shall I, in the weakness of a 
mother’s love, desire to hold my boy back from 
his true life, rather than in its strength to ask 
for him growth and development, even to the 
of eternal manhood in 
Let 


stature and powers 
No no! 
weakness of sorrow, and put on its strength.” 


of dark- 


But, these states return again 


heaven ? me rise above this 


By true thoughts we are lifted out 
ened states. 
Thought folds its wings, letting us sink into 
the obscurity from which we had arisen. Sut, 
we remember the higher regions, the broader 
vision, and the serener atmosphere in which 
and, after awhile, uplift our 


we breathed, 


wings, and try once more to reach the upper 
We gain it. How much clearer the sight 
than before! What 
fused, in the first ascent, now stands forth in 


air. 
seemed obscure, or con- 
well defined aspect. Accepting the lessons of 
truth, even though in some violence to natural 
affection, we do not recede into such deep 
obscurity, when we sink to the level of actual 
states again; but see clearer, and rest on the 
truths we have seen. 

So it was with our stricken mother, who, in 
her sorrow, refused be 


the beginning of to 


comforted. Her friend had lifted her into a 
region of thought unattained till now:—had 


They 


did not afford her the assurance for which her 


given her views never before suggested. 
soul was craving; the comfort she asked; but 
they gave her glimpses of a broader plan in 
the creation of human souls than she had ever 
conceived. 

“Thy will, not mine be done,” she mur- 
upwards, as she pon- 


that had 


mured, lifting her eyes 


dered when alone, all her friend 
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spoken. And even as she said this, the mantle 
of peace was gathered, by angel hands, around 
her soul. Still, love’s deep yearning was not 
suppressed; and still the heart asked, ‘* Shall 
I know him in heaven?” 

That night, a dream held her through all 
the long watches. She was sitting in sorrow 
by the empty cradle of 
stranger entered the room, and said, ‘‘ Come. 
No awe op- 


her boy, when a 


You shall go to your lost one.” 
Rising, with hope and joy in her 
They jour- 


pressed her. 
heart, she followed the stranger. 
neyed for what seemed a long time, first passing 
through dark forests and deep valleys; and 
then through fair landseapes, gradually ascend- 
ing, widening and increasing in beauty, until 
they reached a city so fair to look upon, that 
its splendor oppressed her soul. The walls 
were of precious stones, the gates of pearl, and 
the streets of pure gold. As she moved along 
the crystalline pavements, she saw houses and 
palaces of wondrous design and proportions, 
such as no mortal conception had ever reached. 
Into one of the grandest of these she entered 
with her guide, passing under vast porticos 
borne up by jasper columns, and along halls 
and corridors that stretched to interminable 
distances. 

‘* Here,” 
all infants who die in the world,’’ and as he 
said this, the mother found herself in a wide 


spoke the attendant, ‘‘first come 


chamber, the air of which was full of sweet 
odors, and tremulous with low music, to which 
That 
odor was from the breath of infants; and the 


her heart leaped in tender responses. 


music that filled the room was the harmonious 
mingling of baby voices. As she entered, a 
beautiful maiden came to meet her. 
she held to her bosom the babe that mother 
had lost a little while before. 

cried the mother, 


Lovingly 


rrr 


“Oh, give him to me! 
eagerly stretching out her hands. 

«Will you take him back ?” said the maiden, 
as she laid the baby in her arms. 

‘*Mine! mine!” exclaimed the mother, in 
an ecstasy of joy, as she clasped her lost one 
almost wildly to her heart. 

«And God’s,” answered the maiden, gently 
yet reverently. ‘‘You were chosen by Him to 
this great honor.” 

A new impulse stirred in the mother’s heart. 
Love lost nothing of its intensity, but was ele- 
vated. Selfish affection died, and in her whole 
being she felt the motions of a higher life. 

‘* Shall I keep this babe all to myself,” she 
said, in her heart. ‘Shall I take him back to 
a world of pain and trouble, when his presence 


here gives a new pulse of joy to heaven? No 
selfishness, not love 
Chosen by God to this great honor! Oh, lif 
life! What a blessing, if only for this!” 
“You will not take him back,” said the 


no! That would be 


maiden, with a smile of ineffable sweetness, 

The mother laid the babe softly on th 
maiden’s bosom, kissed him, and turned awa, 
As she did so, her attendant led her out by an 
open door, and they passed through palaces 
fields, and groves. The time was long and the 
distance great. Years seemed to elapse, At 
last they came to a large building, grand); 
beautiful in its architecture, and rising in the 
midst of a garden. Entering, she found itt 
be a hall of instruetion, in which pupils wits 
their teachers were assembled. 

** Here,” 
have grown up from infancy in heaven, ar 
taught. 
character 
natural to the spiritual world can not, in itself, 


said the attendant, ‘ youths, wi 


The mind does not change in its 
by death. Translation from the 
make any soul wiser. Instruction in spiritus 
sciences and knowledges is as needful here, as 
instruction in natural sciences and knowledge 
in the lower world. For this reason, the young 
are taught in schools by wise and loving in- 
structors.” 

The mother stood in a wide hall, in whi 
were many groups of children, gathered around 
their teachers, and listening to the words that 
fell from their lips with the most earnest and 
pleased attention. Soon, all the groups, or 
classes, arranged themselves, by a spontaneous 
movement, into a single group, and one wh 
was chief of the instructors stood forth ani 
said— 

‘‘Our theme to day has been Heavenly Hap- 
piness. In what does it consist?” 

A youth, tender in years, but with pure 
thought written on his white forehead, away 
from which the hair fell back in luxuriant 
curls, arose amid his companions and ai- 
swered— 

‘‘ Heavenly happiness is the delight of use.” 

‘And what is the delight of use,” asked the 
instructor. 

‘That interior joy which always comes inte 
the soul, when good is done from a love ot 
good.” 

‘‘Whence does it come ?” 

‘From the Lord, who is the bestower of all 
good,”’ answered the youth. 

Then it was given the mother to know, that 
he who thus answered was her own son—nol 
now a babe, but in the blossom of advancing 


years; growing in intelligence and wisdou, 





GOLD, THE 


towards the stature of an angel. And he came 
to her, after the school had closed, and tenderly 
looking at her said— 

“Oh, life is a blessing; and blessed are they 
through whom God gives life.” 

There followed another long journey amid 
scenes of ineffable beauty and grandeur, oc- 
cupying a period that would have been, in 
of 
entered a temple where one taught, and the 


ue, the aggregate years. Then was 
words that fell from his lips were in sentences 
of wisdom, such as only the wisest and best of 
And they who 


interest 


ungels had power to utter. 
his 
the 


hearkened, hung with on 
When the 


went 


rapt 


words. discourse was over, 


audience out, talking together of what 
they had heard, and the mother listened to 
their speech, and knew as she listened, that 

» wise teacher of whom they spake, was once 
And as this knowledge 
The 


her with 


a babe on her bosom. 


came, the her side. 


filled 


It seemed as if heaven's 


teacher stood by 


sweetness of his countenance 
ispeakable delight. 


were falling into her soul. 


Bending, with a loving grace, he said 


wn sunshine 


of God, when born 
His work, receive 
All souls are His 

He has work that 


“We are the children 
to heaven; and in doing 
the blessedness of heaven 

mine—and for each 


Irs, 
iall not fail in all the eternal ages,—work, in 
e doing of which perpetual joy is born. 

Make yourself ready for this work in a patient, 
rusting submission to His will, and in deeds 
flove to His children. He will make up your 
ewels,”’ 

The vision passed, and it morning. 


had looked 


ther’s countenance when the day went out 


was 
4 


i ha 


‘hose who upon the grievin 
na darkness not so deep as that which en- 
irouded her spirit, wondered at its calmness 
and elevation. But she spoke not of the vision, 
though its influence rested upon her soul like 
4 peaceful benediction. 
~eor 
Mornernoop.—It transforms all things by 
's vital heat; it turns timidity into fierce 
‘ourage, and dreadless defiance into tremulous 
submission; it turns thoughtlessness into fore- 
and yet stills all anxiety into calm con- 
tent; it makes selfishness become self-denial, 
and gives even hard vanity the glance of ad- 


ante’ , 
iuring iove. 


For every fear which we dare not confront 
We lose a portion of our hardiness; for every 
sorrow from which we turn we forfeit a conso- 
lation. 


SUN’S 
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Gold, the Sun's Substance, 


[A work of deep interest to men of phil - 


sophic and reflective minds, has recently 
appeared in England, entitled—‘* A New Sys- 
tem of Nature, on the Basis of Holy Scripture ; 
being an Inquiry into the Origin of Matter, 
and the formation of the Earth.’ The author 


William We 


extract that cannot fail to arrest the attention 


is Hamilton Stewart. make an 
of curious and thoughtful readers. ] 

The Fire Metallic. I 
affirmed that the matter of the sun is gold in a 
of 


exceeding that of any metal in its most refined 


of th Sun have 


state purity and minuteness of parts, far 


state on earth; and one indirect argument in 


support of this opinion, is the fact that the 


basis of all matter that has yet been resolved 


into its first element, is found to be metallic 


By analysis, the ingredients of all bodies have 
such as 


and 


some appearances indicate that they may be 


been reduced to a few principles, 


carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen ; 


reduced to two, viz.: oxygen and hydrogen 


All these, with the exception of oxygen, are 


found to have a metallic base; and as oxygen 


enters largely into the most rapid combination 


with all the metals, particularly while in 


" 
l 
: 
wed 
If, there- 


state of fusion, becoming part of their so 
} 


pelng 


contents, there can be no doubt of its 
metal also. In fact, it is now generally all 
that the basis of all matter is metallic. 
fore, we admit the sun to be the source whence 
all 


it is derived, 


the matter of the bodies which surround 


it necessarily follows that the sun 
also. The argument, indeed, 


must be metallic 
resolves itself into a syllogism, in which, if the 
major proposition is allowed (and I do not see 
amount to a 


it be refused, ) it must 


perfect demonstration, thus: 


how can 


The 

1 

Theret 

The proposition that the sun is the source of 

all the matter contained in the bodies which 
surround it, is in itself so reasonable, that the 
mind willingly gives consent to it; indeed, it 
is impossible to conceive a body to have an 
origin distinct from that on which it depends 
for continual subsistence. The major, there- 
fore, of our syllogism is, from its own internal 
evidence, necessarily allowed; and the minor, 
‘‘that the base of all matter is metallic,” has, 
for the last twenty years, been so brought 
home to our senses by the chemical experience 


of all Europe, that no truth in even the most 
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certain of all sciences, has been more fully 
demonstrated; so that the conclusion that the 
sun must be metallic, rests upon the basis of 
reason and truth, 

If we change the form of our syllogism, and 
take the ground that the sun is a combustible 
body, the result is precisely the same; thus :— 

The sun is a pure combustible body. 
All pure combustibles are metallic. 
Therefore, the sun is metallic. 

The major here rests upon the same ground 
as in the former instance, viz.: the general 
experience and common consent of mankind. 
And, if we keep in mind the source whence 
the sun is derived, viz.: 
light of the spiritual Sun, our experience of 
the effects of heat and light, both spiritual and 
natural, will inevitably lead to the conclusion, 
And though 


from the heat and 


that the great solar orb is fire. 
some philosophers have attempted to throw 
obstacles in the way of this belief, it is certain 
that all the phenomena of heat and light, both 
celestial and terrestrial, can be better and 
much more satisfactorily explained on the 
principle that the sun is fire, than on any 
other that has yet, or ever can be proposed. 
The minor stands on the same ground as 
before—that is, the experimental results of 
chemical philosophy. Sir H. Davy, in his 
several *‘ Bakerian Lectures” before the Royai 
Society, and in his “Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy,” was perhaps the first who ad- 
vanced the doctrine that all pure combustible 
bases are metallic; and his views have, in this 
respect, been amply confirmed by subsequent 
experiments. The conclusion is therefore in- 
disputable, that the sun is a metallic body. 
The next inquiry is— 

Of what Metal does the Sun consist ?—Several 
reasons immediately present themselves, which 
help to induce the belief that this is gold. 

In the first place, we have seen that the basis 
of all known matter is metallic. It has also been 
observed by our most eminent chemical philo- 
sophers that there is such a general resemblance 
among the metals, as plainly shows they were 
all derived from one. ‘There is,” says Sir 


H. Davy, ‘‘a chain of gradation of resem-¢ 


blance, which may be traced throughout the 
whole series of metallic bodies,” &c. 
In admitting gold to the rank of being the 


first metal, and that from which all the rest‘ 
are derived, I reason from its purity, its? 
density, its extreme ductility, the consequentS 


minuteness of its parts; and lastly, from 
the intensity of its heat, the splendor of its 


light, and the energy of its action when in a< is too much trouble to get out ef them. 


state of ignition. Gold 
qualities, and many more, in a degree so fay 


possesses all these 


superior to every other metal, that I can have 
no hesitation in assigning to it the first place 
amongthem. * * * 

Its universal diffusion is another argument 
in favor of gold being the origin of all the 
other metals, and consequently of matter jn 
general. It is well known that in all metallic 
ores, of whatsoever kind, a portion of gold is 
constantly found; and ‘there is no kind of 
stone or earth which may not be said occa- 
sionally to serve as a matrix for this precious 
metal.’’ By analysis, gold has been discovered 
in sea water. In almost every analysis of 
vegetables, gold in small quantities is found. 
The teeth of sheep which feed on mountainous 
districts, where the ground is not disturbed by 
cultivation, are frequently found crusted with 
an enamel of pure gold, and sometimes of 
silver, according to situation. 


The Shadow. 


BY FANNY TRUE. 





There’s a gloom o’er my heart to-day, 
I sit in my room and sigh, 

And, wherever I look 

At picture, or book, 
There’s a mist before my eye. 


’Tis the beautiful summer time, 
And the world is bright and gay, 
But, a shadow between 
My soul, and the scene, 
Keeps everything bright away. 


The sunlight streams over my desk 
In rays that are bright and warm, 
But I nervously start, 
With a troubled heart, 
As if fearful of coming harm. 


Is it the *boding of ill, 

Whose shadow is over me now? 
A trial—a sin— 
A conflict within, 

Before which my spirit shall bow? 


I read, I talk, and I sing, 
Striving to cast it away, 
But, over all, 
Like a gloomy pall, 
It shroudeth my soul to-day. 


<a> 





Ovr customs and habits, are like the ruts is 
the roads—the wheels of life settle into them. 
and we jog along through the mire, because '! 
































































LEAT HE 


Feather-Work. 


My Dear Niece, 

I was hurried home so suddenly by my un- 
xspected Lowell visitors that I did not half 
Snish what I intended to say to you, and now, as 
my company said good-by yesterday, and the 
house is once more quiet, I will give you the 
conclusion with pen and ink. You remember 
you was mourning over your bare parlor walls, 
and your desire and taste for ornaments, and 

ur too many necessities to lavish money on 
pictures and frames; also of your resolution, 

e, to master leather-work from printed 
lirections, and the confession that the outlay 
for shiver, and basil leather, and oak varnish, 
ind paint, and numberless other articles, so 
liscouraged you that you gave up in despair. 
Perhaps you will be faithless if 1 tell you that 
Lsaw all the materials, that you really need, 
scattered around in your home, and the eapital 

juired is only a little instruction, and some 

rseverance in combining them together. 

Let me enlighten you—lIn the first place I 
win your lumber room an old pine frame, 
with the glass in it shivered to worthlessness. 

s the right size for an engraving from the 
Take off 


back to the frame, remove the glass, and 


smopolitan lying on your table. 


s ready. Gather all Fred's cast off fine 
ts, your children’s and your shoes, then rip 
m apart, saving every piece of inside lining, 
the Take 


me tepid water and a brush, and cleanse and 


f leather, as well as outside. 
inse them, straightening each piece out flat and 


think I 


eepskin, remnants of Glenn's ball covers; 


oth to dry. I saw some bits of 
ther every bit, and now you are ready for 

rk. Take a sheet of paper, and with a com- 
pass mark seven circular patterns, graduated 
1 size from one inch to three in diameter. 
Divide each pattern on the outside by cutting 
into regular divisions, leaving a circular 
entre-piece whole, then trim off each division 
into @ heart shaped rose-leaf. After 


patterns are finished, lay them on your leather 


your 


and trace them neatly with a pencil, and cut 
them out. Dampen the’ leather with water, 
soaking the thickest pieces till pliable, then 
place one in the palm of your left hand, and 
ise the front finger of your right hand for a 
mould, to shape it like a cup. Mould each 
leaf in the centre of your hand, goffering the 
edge with your fingers, till the leather pattern 
resembles a circle of rose-leaves connected in 


the middle. Do each so, and let them dry. 


sare fastened 


R- WORK. 


Cut out a triangular piece of leather and fringe 
one end, then make a hole through each piece 
for your rose in the centre. String on, draw- 
ing up close below the fringe, the smallest size, 
then the next, till the whole seven are grouped 
together. The fringed piece in the centre 
answers for stamens, and a tack driven firmly 
through the same piece on the back side will 
hold your rose to the frame. Single roses are 
formed the same way with only one circle of 
leaves. Dahlias are cut similarly, only their 
leaves have almost a rounded point, instead of 
heart-shaped, and after you have moulded the 


cup in the centre, must bring the side 


edges of each leaf together upwards, hold them 


you 


so, then pull the point backwards over the end 


of your finger. I think after you have made 


these it will be easy to copy a natural flower, 
of course, choosing easy constructed ones. If 
you take the morning glory, you must glue the 


two sides together; and the stamens of a lily, 


if you attempt one, must be made of narrow 


strips of leather rolled till round. 
Pattern your leaves after natural ones, tra- 
cing the veins with any sharp instrument while 


bend 


near as possible like the living copy. Save 


damp, then fold, mould, and them, as 
every bit of leather for small leaves, which add 
much to the symmetry of a frame. 

If your supply of leather fails, glue on real 
hemlock 


} 


acorns, cones, and even cut out ¢ 


pasteb yard eaves and flowers, which you 


cannot tell from leather when varnished. The 


only difficulty with pasteboard is, that it is 


using for stamens a 


tenderer, and instead of 
fringed triangular piece of leather, cut acircu- 
lar fringing it all around, and drive a 
tack ot 


flower, holding it to the frame, then ruffle up 


bit, 


the centre that, and 


through your 
the fringe to hide the head of the tack, and 
make it look natural. You know Fred called 
us out to the shop to see how black and glossy 
he was making his old harness with varnish 
Well, that is just the 


color, 


that a friend gave him. 
for black 
stiffening, and varnish in one. 
varnish brush, and give your frame two or 


thing leather-work ! It is 


Take a small 
almost immediately, 


three coats; it will dry 


then arrange your leaves and flowers on it to 


suit your taste. Take up the flowers and tack 
on the leaves with small, round-headed tacks, 
then nail the flowers to hide where the leaves 
on. Next, cover every visible 
spot with varnish, both on the upper side and 
the under side of each leaf, if visible from any 
position, till both frame and ornaments are 


black and glossy as your kitten. 
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If you should need more varnish and do not 
know what to call for, you must do as I did, 
inquire of a druggist for an article that will 
color black, stiffen, and give a gloss to leather, 
and it will be forthcoming. 


[ know that some of the wealthy ones of 


earth would smile at the thoughts of trans- 
forming a costly frame, and old shoes, into a 
thing of beauty; but let me assure you that 
with perseverance and tact, you can manu- 
facture one, that many of these very persons 
would pause before and exclaim, ‘‘ how pretty!”’ 
and then the pleasant thought that it is your 
own handiwork, and has taken nothing from 
the needful comforts of your family. Every 
such achievement is an incitement to others to 
do likewise; and when you recall, as I do, some 
hamble dwelling of the poor where a common 
wood engraving, pasted on to card-board, and 
tricked out in gay colored paper binding, hung 
against the wall, telling how innate is the 
love of beauty in the human heart, then, even 
the accomplishing of a pretty frame from 
rubbish becomes almost worthy of a reveren- 
tial “well done,” for it offers food to the 
cravings of the love for the beautiful in the 
hearts of the real poor, which too often is 
obliged to gnaw on unappeased, from the 
cradle to the tomb. 
Your loving Aunt Hartir. 





Dead! 
BY ELSIE VAUGHN, 

[ cried, just as you would have done, if you 
had loved it as 1 did. The only living thing I 
ever owned lay in my hand, dead. The yellow 
feathers were smooth and unruffled on its 
breast, the delicate neck yet retained its grace- 
ful curve, the half finished song was silent in 
its throat. I could not remove the blue film 
from its round, glistening eyes—I could not 
call my birdie back to life. 

I never loved Willie Jones after he struck 
my canary. You would have forgiven him, 
and said, ‘‘Never mind, Willie, | can get an- 
other.” I think I forgave him, but I shall 
never have another yellow bird with a crown 
of gray feathers—mine died when I was a little 
girl. I never look at the second edition of 
Willie Jones, revised and corrected, without 
wondering if he would kill a bird that should 
happen to sing too long or loud for his fancy. 

I do not think my father ever loved me. 
People said it pained him to look at me be- 


that he had given in exchange for mine, | 
can remember that his eyes were always filled 
with tears, that never flowed. His voice 
sounded as mine does, when I talk in the room 


‘where Aunt Mary says my mother died. Hp 


never smiled, nor kissed me, and when his 
form lay there, in my mother's room, stiff and 
white, I don’t think please not put your 
handkerchief to your eyes, and say, * Ah, me! 
how heartless some children are’’—I don't 
think I felt the real grief that I did, when | 
held my first dead in my hand. Now felt the 
solemn stillness, something of the grandeur of 
death. The chilly atmosphere was around me, 
but did not enter my heart. 

I had never seen my sister, At my mother’s 
death the three year old baby had been sent 
away from home. Now she was summoned 
that she, with me, might press her lips upon 
our father’s rigid brow, and stand at the head 
of the grave, when the prayer was said over 
him. When we stood where they buried our 
father, the little blue flowers were in blossom, 
the next time we went they were dead. | 
had been looking for my sister all day 
Everything was so still and solemn in the 
house. I could not be contented. I had spent 
the time in going from my own room to the 
chamber, then to the room where my father 
lay, from there out doors to see if my sister 
was not coming. I was at length rewarded by 
a sister’s kiss on my brow, and a pair of arms 
thrown round my neck, soft, and small almost 
as mine. To her whispered consolation, of 4 
father and mother in Heaven, I only said, 
‘‘They are dead, Lucy, both dead.” I shud- 
dered, for that word brought only bitterness to 
me. I saw no hope, no light, no life beyond 
I loved my sister; her voice sounded as my 
bird's used to, in its lowest, sweetest notes 
Her eyes looked as my father’s did, only love 
was mingled with the tears in them. So | 
loved her with the affection which I had felt 
for both of them, and a much larger share for 
her own sake. I believe, if I should love the 
sturdiest oak in the forest, one that had braved 


the storms of centuries, that its leaves woull 


wither as though parched with fire, that the 
bark would shrink away, and the tree would 
die. Do not call that a faney, or foolish 
notion, for it is truth. Luey had always 


coughed, but during the year she had been 


with us, her cough had been much more 
violent. One night in autumn, I was seven 
years old then, | was sleeping in her arms. 


: Her restlessness and severe coughing wakened 


cause my face so closely resembled another,¢ me. I heard her say, * Little sister Elsie, 
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MY 


must I leave you alone, while I go to both 
futher and mother?” I caught hold of her; 
| could not, would not let her go. 

“Lucy you are not dead, like everything 
else that I love ?”’ 
‘No; 
«How rebellious | felt towards something or 
I did not 
st as I felt towards Willie Jones when my 


? I did 


now then that I was being angry with Him. 


but soon shall be, I am dying.” 


wbody ! know what, but it was 


pird died. May God forgive me not 
jis will did not yield to mine, and the morning 
ked upon me clasping in my arms a dead 
How the light dropped out of my life 
I would never love anything again, 


aster 
hen! 
never! All joy, all hope, all love, to me was 
lead! I was adone in my sorrow, and it was a 
rushing, wildering loneliness. For ten long 
years | kept my resolutions. Nothing stirred 
heart, | had seen 

Why should | 


object, when 


of love in 
of all 
affections 


the chords my 


he uselessness that 


pour out my on any 


tt cloud enveloped all I had ever cared 
that is why my 


Paul. I 


was 


[ have a human heart, 


fe changed when I knew leaned 


ipon him in weakness; he strong 


my 
n his manhood, You know Paul; you love 
You would have 
Now I 


lives 


him too Every one does 


een weak, starving ten years, am 


like 


illed with sunlight, 


ecoming more those whose are 


Every day as 1 look into 
his deep, earnest eyes, | draw new strength 
from him. All the shadows are swept out of 
my lifenow. All my early grief, all my years 


f loneliness are compensated for, by the 


thrilling joy which I know at last. No more 


will the dark waters roll over me; no more 

all I clasp my hands upon my bosom, and 
send up to heaven the cry of wretchedness, 
“alone, alone!’’ Fora glorious image walks 
beside me; in my heart there is new life, new 
The sun never shone so brightly, the 


earth never looked so beautiful, the spring- 


love. 


ume of my life has come. 
Why 


would they mention that word which had s 


You do not mean that it is my Paul! 


embittered my life, just to see the eolor drop 
then to bring it back 
Even 


out of lip and cheek, 
again by telling me it was only a jest! 
the momentary pain caused by their jesting, 
went through my being, as I have seen a flash 
of lightning in the forest, desolating all in its 
track. The cloud they had cast on my spirit 
would not be dispelled except by his presence. 
I would go to him, that I might look into his 
eyes and hear his voice. 
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** Paul, don’t let them talk so to me; open 
your eyes; speak to me.” 
‘No, I 
not 


will not be taken out of this room! 
Paul is only sleeping. I 
Cold ! 


The same chill is round me that | remember, 


I am insane. 


must wake him ah, his hand is cold! 
standing by my father more than half a score 
Stand 
I will lay the 
“What 
Yes, dull, ceaseless agony is mute. 
The 


lam alone 


of years ago. Now my heart is cold. 
away—I wiil close his eyes 
hair back from his damp forehead 
fortitude !”’ 
His 


storm 1s past, the bolt has fallen! 


waxen face is serene; peaceful. 


with my dead now; to-morrow they will take 


Tell 


wandering of the brain 


him from me me that it is a dream, a 


anything 
A dreadful reality?’ Yes, 1 know it all. 
But they never die in Heaven 

How soon the night comes on,—the darkness 
gathers quickly—bring in the light! 


2d, 1861. 
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@ogitations. 
No. V. 


BY SARA A, 


think 
be in such juxtaposition!’ I said to myself, 
had cloud 


that was rose-colored, gilt-edged, and shaped 


“*T would not that two minutes could 


after | been riding on an airy 


just like a chariot: when I was sailing in it, I 


leaned over in 


looked up into the azure, then 
careless ease, and regarded the smiling earth, 
and wondered that anybody could be so blind 
and besotted as to marry, or fret, or grieve? 
Wasn't everything right? Wasn't hope the nor- 
mal condition of man? Wasn't / rejoiced that 
I had at last got into the upper air, where it 
seemed as if one might play through the world 
oh ! 


to this peroration, 


and trust the Good King, and every- 


thing I had got when 
Tim's voice called me, not in its usual cheery 
tones, but there was a depth striking through 
it, that made me lay my hand on my heart, and 
glance upward to the Disposer, with a quick, 
‘Ah, prepare me!” 

L slowly descended the stairs, and found 
Timothy walking up and down the parlor with 
‘What is 


it?”’ Lasked, noticing that Esther had not re- 


nervous haste and a flushed brow. 


turned from a ride in the cars. 

‘We've gone over the dam, that’s all—yow 
as well as 1!’’ He spoke with the reckless, 
fevered action of one who must strike a blow, 


and pants to have the worst over. I saw how 


> he writhed to tell me of my misfortune, for my 
¢ 
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little all had been invested according to his not disappoint me, for with all her faults | se 
advice. ‘ that the stones of her life-building are set with 
*« Then our funds are lost!” I said, with that? fair colors, and the foundations with sapphires 
sudden leaping up of strength that comes before As she grew to womanhood, I had taken her by 
one gets weary of the wear and tear of conflict. ¢ the hand, and given her entrance into my hear 
“Yes!” he briefly answered, without look-? I had said to myself, *‘She is young now, anj 
ing at me. there seems a disparity of years, but every year 
‘* Well, there are a hundred, a thousand, a? that we live the disparity is wearing away, and 
million calamities worse than that. One can-‘ when we sit and talk under the green trees o 
not doubt the overrulings of Providence any « heaven, many thousands of years hence, it vil 
more to-day than yesterday. You certainly > seem as if the period of our babyhood on earth 
So I had lived in he 


” 


are not to blame, for you acted to secure a dif-¢ was very near together. 
ferent result.” youth, and she had bathed in my maturity 

‘Thank you!” he answered simply, and as 1< But Alice married when she was very young, 
saw a mist rise over his eyes, that always? and ‘cares sprang thornlike ‘neath her feet 
looked so brave and strong, I had a vision ofS Her husband sickened, and her lamp of life 
the nobleness that pervaded his nature. grew faint, when he was translated. She wa 

“‘T guess I'll set the table!” I said, going> left in poverty, with two little children to care 
into the dining-room, and leaving the door‘ for; and she was away on the prairies, where, 
open. It was when I laid on the eloth, that I< in gloomy days, the sky seems to shut dow 
inwardly wondered how two adjoining moments > upon the earth, with a hushed, smothered m- 
could differ so widely. I had received a blow, < tion. Since her widowhood of two years, I had 
and my heart went ‘“‘thump! thump! thump!” > been prosecuting a scheme. I do like to plan 
with darkening pain. How thankful I was that > so, and then have something “turn up.” I had 
the Lord had planted the organ of secretiveness arranged it in my mind that Alice and I would 
en the brain; its mission was often sweet and < be able to rent a little house. or part of a house, 
wise, though many a time it is wickedly abused. - and live together. The thought was so charn- 
Five years ago Timothy was in prosperous cir-> jing, but I had not money enough! I tried two 
cumstances, and our domestic life was of a more < or three ways of delivering myself from this 
poetical order than it had latterly been. He difficulty. I sewed, but the shopkeepers did not 
lost his property, and since then we had lived, appreciate my style, or else they were on the 
not exactly in “love in a cottage,’ but in a> eve of bankruptey, or else they paid such low 
very little wooden house, in a suburban part of prices I felt it a sin to encourage them; so on 
New York. He had, by unrelaxing industry < one side or the other there were perpetual pro- 
and energy, secured a sum which he was to positions for a dissolution. Besides this, it did 
commence business with again: it was now? not agree with my health; so one bright morn- 
gone. I confess that my seoond thought was ing, I proposed to Timothy and Esther to dis- 
for myself, though my first ranged only the‘ miss their Biddy, and let me partially take her 
present importance of allaying Tim’s misery. ‘ place, so that I need not pay any more board. 
I felt as if my right hand was gone, and, under < Esther had complained of Biddy’s wastefulness, 
the spur of sudden mental activities and anx-< and had threatened not to keep a servant for 
ieties, saw myself ahead in the future as a economy's sake. As I was not exactly prepared 
weakly old woman, bed-ridden, and nothing‘ to become a ‘ mudsill of society,” I did not do 
but an aggravating torment and burden to some < q]] the washing and ironing and drudgery, «8 
unfortunate, who could not get rid of me. I Biddy had done, but Esther and I shared our 
did not feel a bit like a ‘‘disguised princess.”’ 2 duties together; and I found I could ascend 

As I was cutting the bread, I stopt midway >the hill of fortune in this way more rapidly 
in a slice to consider whether there could have’ than by making linen coats at two shillings 
been a greater trial. No! I was positive of < apiece. My sewing business had not even paid 
that: there might be a hundred, a thousand, a> my board. Thus I had arrived at a condition 
million lesser ones, but none greater. And ah!‘ in which I could add most of the interest to the 
the painfullest stroke was that I must write, < capital I possessed. Esther had exclaimed, at 
and send an arrow into the heart of my bro-¢ the end of our first month, ‘‘ Why, Cousin Doro- 
ther’s child. She was my darling—she was my‘ thea, how much we have saved by living im this 
child. I had watched her from her infancy< way! Don’t you feel better in health, too? | 
with jealous care, fearing that she would not- do!  By-and-by I shall be as strong a8 4 
be all L hoped for, I had thought, “She will > lion!” 





NOTHING BUT MONEY. 


Three months previous to the present time, I 
ad written to Alice about my plans, and had in- 
sired whether she would like them. She wrote, 
letter like a 


Dora, was 


«(, Aunt 
gleam of hope to a drowning wretch ! You say 


your 
lam brave! Yes! I have deluged my letters 

you with tears, in pouring out the throbs of 
bain, and then I have burned the words that 
based me so, and have written cheerfully and 
hopefully. I have been ill, and I am still weak: 
ay little ones have asked for bread, when there 
was none to spare. of love 
have for moments touched me with a golden 
sheen; and I have baptized with tears the sa- 
cred material gold that has at times passed 
from your hand to mine. Beloved! I shall 
show you in heaven what my heart prompts: 
here, among the felicities of the blessed, must 


Your messages 


e counted the ability to restore a hundred fold 
the benefits received from fellow mortals here. 
| would not have told you of my embarrass- 
vents, (for I have always felt that I should 
surmount them,) had you not insisted upon my 
being candid. To think that I shall be with 
you! that we shall live together ! 
‘It almost seems those lips of thine 
Might kiss away the pain 
This dull, cold, heavy pain.’ 


might soothe 


0, Aunt Dora! I really believe my heart will 
learn to give @ bound again! It don’t quite 
yet, but I find myself glancing upon life with 
so much more courage.”’ 

All this passed through my mind, as I busied 
myself in the drawing-room. Esther returned, 
and the moment I had spoken to her, and she 

ud passed into the parlor to her husband, I 
went up stairs, urged to solitude by the severe 
strain upon my self-control: relieving tears 
fell ere I had mounted the steps. I brushed 
away the drops as I reached the top, and 
there, through the western window, the sun 
poured a vermilion aura, and flooded the hall. 
Ah! I could not forbear a smile then; it was 
the aura of promise, and like a chime of silver 
bells, the happy aspirations of the past rang 
over my perturbed spirit, and prophesied peace. 
I lived over again, for one moment, the new 
life that coursed through me upon the receipt 
of Meta’s letter, and as I entered my room, I 
said with new significance, ‘Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and the King of glory shall 
come in.” I was able to go down to tea quite 
cheerfully, and with one of those revulsions of 
feeling which women often experience, and 
which men find it difficult to understand, I 
found myself perpetrating grotesque jokes upon 
our calamity, until Esther and I laughed with 
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a keener sense of the ludicrous than usual. 
She laughed sympathetically, infectiously—for 
her eyes were red with recent weeping. Tim- 
othy looked at us with a feint, indulgent smile, 
as if he was glad we could be so childish; and 
in truth, it was a kind of childish incredulity 
of facts, that made us feel like giving ourselves 
one airy toss, before we settled into anxiety. 

When I sat in my chamber alone at twilight, 
the slow banner of dismay came down from the 
shrouded air, and in the hush, the vulture 
preyed patiently upon my spirit. 

‘*Q, Alice!’’ was extorted from my lips, 
when a sharper pang flew through me. There 
is a sense of power in bearing troubles that 
are purely individual; in the hottest of the 


battle we can say to ourselves, ‘It is only you; 
that is a comfort !”’ Sut to be patient for the 
pain than besets our loved ones! to look for 
His chariot of light, and to ery out, “ Will it 
Must I be helpless to arrest 
the sorrow? As 
I sat and thought of my Alice making her little 
preparations to come to me, and as I reflected 


tarry forever? 


ay, more, must I deepen it 


on the letter I must write, saying *“‘ Stay !’’ my 
to the absolutism of Provi- 


a field, and in the 


soul ran counter 
dence; I was penned in 
darkness I strove to fly through the fence of 
circumstance. I started up to drive back the 


foe, and sought my pillow. ‘Twelve! one! 


two!” arose. 


sounded from the city clocks. I 
and by the moonlight wrote: “I have failed to- 
day, my God!” Then flowed down a thought, 
that the only true way to help Alice, and to 
help everybody eternally, was to submit with 


perfectness of docility to the power of God. 


eee 


Sothing but AMonev. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Mrs. Guy repent as the night came 
’ Did soft pity steal into her heart—~ 


Did 
down 
pity for the unhappy child whom she had 
thrust her father’s door? 
Were there no misgivings, nor relentings ? 
Nothing of the kind. She had hardened her 
heart against Lydia long and long ago, and 
now only accepted the opportunity for pushing 
her aside with a resolute hand. 

‘* That girl had the assurance to come here! 
she said to Mr. Guy, in a tone which betrayed 
more than usual feeling. The children had 
retired and they were alone. 

‘What girl?” Mr. Guy started, and turned, 
in a disturbed way, towards his wife. 


cruelly from 
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‘Why, Lydia.” 

** Lydia!” 

‘Is she in town?” 

*‘She was here to-day.” 

‘«What did she want?” 


lace. 


“To make it all up, I presume. To open 
the way for getting back here, with her beggar 
of a husband.” 


Mr. 
I have breath. 


‘By heavens, no!” exclaimed 
“No! No! No! Not 


What did you say to her?” 


Guy. 
while 


‘Il had nothing to say, beyond letting her 
understand that she had no longer any rights 
in this house.” 

** Did she ask for me?” 

‘+ Ves,” 

**What was your answer ?”’ 

‘That you would be home in the evening.” 

** Has she called again ?”’ 

«I believe not.” The woman lied outright. 
She knew that Lydia had been there a second 
time 
her. 


‘Tell the servants not to admit Let 
He owns her now. 


her go to her husband. 
She is nothing to me, now!” The father spoke 
vehemently, being overcome with passion. 

Mrs. Guy had already given that direction 
to the servants; but, as if acting under her 
husband’s will, she left the room in pretence. 

“It is done,” she remarked, on coming back. 

Mr. Guy did not respond. Fearful that he 
might relent, his wife said, in order to keep 
the balance of anger against Lydia— 

** The coolness with which she came in was 
surprising; as if she had the same rights here 
as before.” 

“She will find out her error, I 
growled the father. 

‘So Limagine. The girl who does so wicked 
a thing, must be left the 


think,” 


to suffer conse- 
quences.”’ 

Mr. Guy said, “I wish her no harm, but she 
must go the way she has chosen. 


off, utterly. 


I cast her 
I've said that already, and what 
I say I mean.” 

Satisfied that her husband was on the right 
side, Mrs. Guy did not press the subject too 
closely, lest, in simple opposition, she should 
throw in a word in favor of his child. 

Sleep had become, of late, a chary attendant 
on the pillow of Adam Guy. If from any cause, 
he did not lose himself immediately on going 
to bed, and thought got free on the wings of 
truant fancy, he would lie half the night toss- 
ing about, and vainly seeking for oblivion; or, 
if, after getting to sleep, anything disturbed 


him, a like result followed. The morning: 
c 


<night’s mission of health. 
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found him exhausted as often as refreshed 


The blood came darkly into his? From this cause, Mr. Guy was beginning to lose 
¢ ground, as well physically as mentally. Neither 


body nor brain was sufficiently restored by the 
The force of habit, 
in this thing, had begun to act with other 
causes, 80 that a tendency to wakefulness was 
steadily on the increase, and beginning to as. 
sume @ grave aspect. It sometimes happened, 
that the whole night was spent in vain ep. 
deavors to lose himself, unconsciousness on)y 
being found as darkness gave way to the 
breaking dawn. Any disturbance was sure 4 
be followed by a state of mental excitemen 


« precluding sleep. 


It was not surprising, therefore, that, after 
Mr. 
as he often expressed it, 


retiring for the night, Guy found his 
‘eyes set wide open,” 
and that, instead of falling into a drowsy state, 
preluding sleep, his mind, in full activity, 
dwelt on the act and condition of his daughter 
Lydia. 
feelings, that all touches of nature were dead 


He was not so entirely lost to human 


He could not wholly cast aside the memories of 
Lydia’s sweet childhood; and now, it seemed, 
as if a hand were turning leaf after leaf, in the 
book of his life, and showing him records that 
stirred his heart with mingled pleasure and 
pain. 
side for Lydia in the heart of Mr. Guy, indu- 
rated as that heart had become; and, therefore, 
afflicted him— 
and something more than the turbulence of 


As before intimated, there was a tender 


something more than anger 
bad passions drove sleep from his pillow on 
this night following her expulsion from his 
door. 

Two or three times did Mr. Guy lose himself 
for just a moment—lose himself only to start 
up, wide awake, from some frightful dream, 
the action seemed extended 
weeks. Then guided by reason, fancy would 
lead his thoughts to probable consequences 
that might have followed the turning off o! 
Lydia. Where had she gone? Should harm 
befall her, would not the sin lie at her father's 


of which over 


door? So strongly was this thought forced 
upon him, that he said aloud, defending him- 
self from the assaults of accusing spirits, 

**1 did not do it!” 

“Do what, Mr. Guy?” His wife from whose 
pillow busy thought had also banished sleep, 


startled by the words, arose, leaning on her 
arm, and bent over her husband. 

“Turn Lydia from the house,” answered the 
unhappy man, in a voice that made his wife's 
heart beat quicker and stronger, for it had * 
tone of pity and regret. 
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«Who did turn her from the house?’ she 


asked 
«You,” was replied, in emphatic utterance. 


“Not in 
Mrs. Guy, in her usual cold and distinct utter- 


obedience to my own will,” said 


nee. ‘L acted only in your stead—did, just 
what 1 knew you expected me to do under the 
ircumstances. Had I consulted my own feel 
ings, there would have been a difference. So, 
don't, I pray you, lay aay blame at my door,” 
Guy only responded to this by a groan, as 
e turned himself away, and shrinking down 
bed, with his face buried in a pillow, tried 
shut out thoughts that were troubling him 
The 
His excited brain kept on with its 


measure. effort, however, was 
fryitless 
wrbid action, and gave new aspects to the 
ation in which he stood, not only to Lydia, 
t to his other children, and also to life sepa- 
ie from family interests. A cloud seemed to 
st over everything—a blight seemed to have 

hed everything. Fear crept into his heart 
-fear of some impending calamity ; the nature 


but, of money 


f which was undefined, loss 

was involved, for riches in his estimation made 
highest good, 

So the night wore on, all the hour-strokes 

Mr. 


Exhaus 


on ears alert. Morning found 


nging 
ivy more than usually unrefreshed, 
He 


nervous at breakfast time, that his hand shook 


was 80 


m had naturally succeeded. 
she raised his cup to his lips. Food, beyond 
1 little coffee, he did not take; 


able to eat anything in the morning. 


indeed, he was 
ire] 
Mrs. Guy watched her husband, half covertly, 
t with eyes that read every aspect presented 
Iwo or three times she sought, by warily put 


iestions, to lead him out, but was unable to 

lown to the current of his thoughts. While 
sili at the table, a servant brought to Mr. Guy 
aletter, which had just been left at the door 


H 


way 


e opened it in a hurried, rather disturbed 
Motionless and intent, his wife looked at 
m across the table. She saw a wave of feel- 
ig sweep over his face in a sudden impulse, 
she glanced down at the signature before 
reading the letter. 

“Who is it from” she asked. 

But, Mr. Guy did not answer. Partly avert- 
ing his face, he read the communication. 

“It is from Doctor Hofland,” said Mr. Guy, 
rising, as he commenced refolding the letter. 
lle spoke with an affected unconcern, that did 
hot deceive his wife. 
“What does he want 


9. 


she inquired, also 
affecting indifference. 


It did not suit Mr. Guy to answer his wife, ‘ 
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and so her question fell idly on the air. A 
moment, behind him. If 
Mrs. Guy had obeyed the impulse that was on 


and the door shut 
her, she would have followed her husband im- 
mediately from the room. But that would have 
showing too eager an interest 
A 


brief delay, just for appearance sake, was only 


been impolitic ; 
in his state of mind as affecting Lydia. 


an act of prudence brief as she made it, how- 


ever, it proved too long, for in the interval her 


husband left the house 


On reaching his place of business, and re- 
tiring to his private counting-room, Mr. Guy 


re-opene l and again read the letter of Doctor 


Hofland. It as follows: 


was 


**Dear Srrn—At a late hour last evening, I 


found your daughter Lydia in the street. She 

said that her stepmother had turned her from 

your door, and that she had been wandering, 

over the city, without food, for several hours. 
‘ 


state 


bewildered 
ol 


She was in a distressed and 


Two ruffians were in pursuit her, at the 


time, and she was fleeing from them with cries 
of at 
my house, and, I am sorry to say, quite ill 


‘Yours &c., 


terror. I took her home, and she is now 


Epwarp Hor.anp.” 


For over five minutes, Mr. Guy sat, ponder- 
ing the answer he should make to this commu- 


nication. Then taking up a pen, he wrote 


‘Dox Hortanp:—Derar Sir,—For 


your kindness in protecting my disobedient 


ror E. 


daughter, I can do no less than give you my 
thanks 
all 


enough 


As she is at your house, pray render 
When 
let 
your bill of expenses to me, 
As for the 


her needed service. she is well 


leave the her go to her 


Send 


to city, 
husband. 


and it will be promptly settled. 


girl, she must make her bed with the friends 


she has chosen. Her fault is one that will 


never be forgiven. 


, 


‘Yours, Apam Quy.’ 


Twice this was read over, and then torn up. 
It was not in agreement with some interposing 


state of mind 
his child, or regard for public opinion, cannot 


whether of weakness towards 


be said. After another period of reflection, he 
wrote again, 

« Docror Horianp:—Dear Sir,—Your com- 
munication is just at hand. It has caused me 
acute pain. Do for my unhappy child what- 
ever she needs, in common humanity, and hand 
me the charge. When well enough to be moved, 
send her back to her husband. Let her under- 
stand that all attempts to return home will be 
Even if I 


fruitless. She will not be received. 
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consented, all the rest would repel her. The¢ All day long, Mr. Guy looked for some rp. 
disgrace she has brought upon the family is? sponse to his note, but none came. Nigh; 
most keenly and indignantly felt. Sfound him, with an unusual weight upon his 


Yours, &c. Apvam Guy.’ 


¢ feelings; and when he retired, it was to be 


: 2 haunted all through the weary hours by waking 
This letter shared the same fate. Another, 


was then written. 


dreams, that found no pleasant changes, No 
Salone upon Lydia did his thoughts dwell, 


“Doctor Hortaxp:—Derar Sm.—yYour let- They went out upon the wide reaching sea, 


ter has pained me exceedingly. I was not at 
home when Lydia called; but, even if I had 
ors came back at all? Better or worse? Alas 
course, no one imagined that she was in the prophesy in the tether omins —_ dark, dart. 
Where? /m regard to Edwin, a warning word had 


following after the boy whom he had committed 
Sto the waves. How would he be returned, jf he 


been, I should have declined seeing her. 


city alone, or without a lodging place. ‘ an 
is her husband? Let her go to him as soon as already been resained irom the Pstoaigel ’ 
she is well enough to leave your house. Please the echool to which he had been sent. The 
itypress it on her mind, that all hope of a re-$ boy’s deportment was not good ; and there was 
conciliation with her family must be abandoned. mr bint: leteative ef something jere.putiow, 


Her fault is one that can neither be forgotten 
nor forgiven. From henceforth, she will be 


A proposition to bring him home had been met 
by a resolute objection on the part of his wife. 
held as a stranger. Edwin was out of her w ay, and she did not 
‘Yours &e., Sse thaee?, 52 mean to have him in it again —at least, not 
without a strong opposing effort. Then, re- 
This letter, no more satisfactory to the writer < cent losses in trade, and some large, current 
than had been the others, was sent to Doctor > operations that began to look anything but 
Hofiand; but, in sending it, the thought of his‘ promising, added to these causes of mental 
child was not cast out from the father’s mind. disturbance, and completely barred out the 
He might turn away from her—might shut his >) saving influences of sleep 
door against her—but, for all that, her image At midnight Mr. Guy was walking the floor 
would creep in and haunt him with its per-cof his chamber, unable, any longer, to lie in 
petual presence. >bed. For nearly an hour, he moved about, 
Notwithstanding his letter to Doctor Hofland < silent-footed, so that his wife might not awake, 
was so worded as to close the door against alle and then tried his pillow again. But, the 
attempts at effecting a reconciliation, Mr, Guy, S brain was active as before, and went on creat- 
in his secret thoughts, held to the belief thatcing, reviewing, and prophesying evil, with 
the Doctor would not let the matter die. A >unabating fertility. 
hundred times during the day did his eyes As day began to dawn, Mr. Guy, remember- 
glance towards the counting-room door, as hecing that sleep had often come at this hour, 
heard feet approaching, or the sound of a hand \resigned himself, in forced expectation of its 
on the knob, certainly expecting to see the stealthy approaches; but, the very state of 
form of Doctor Hofland, or to receive a letter: mind thus induced, kept off the slumberous 
from him by the hand of a messenger. A‘charms, and drove him from his bed an hour 
higher respect for the Doctor, all at once took ¢ before the usual time of rising. 
possession of his mind. For years he had held> ‘*You don’t look well this morning,” said 
him in indifferent estimation, because he ‘his wife, regarding him with real concern. 
thought him poor and thriftless; and though ° They were at the breakfast table. 
he was now ranking high in his profession, Mr. Guy did not answer, though the re 
and honorably spoken of by all, he lacked,¢ mark produced a change in the expression of 
still, in the eyes of the rich merchant, the > his face. 
money-sign of worth. But the fact that hiss Does your head ache?” Mr. Guy had 
daughter had found a refuge with the Doctor, ? reached up his hands, suddenly, and pressed 
and that the Doctor had addressed him a cold, S them against his temples. 
formal note on the subject, in replying to? ‘‘No,’—he answered, with an evasion of 
which he bad found it difficult to express him-° tone, as if he did not care to be observed or 
self satisfactorily, now conspired to work a¢ questioned. ‘My head doesn’t ache,” and he 
change in his mind. He did not stand so far 2 withdrew his hands. 
above the Doctor, nor hold him in such poorS Mrs. Guy looked still more concerned, and, 
regard as before. ¢ also, a little puzzled. 
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“Are you going to eat anything?” she ‘*] must see father!” exclaimed Lydia, at- 


asked, a little while afterwards. 
«[’ye no appetite in the morning,” he re- 


tempting to pass; but a strong hand was laid 


on her shoulder, 


ed, pushing back his chair, and leaving the ‘* Didn’t I say that she was not to come in!’’ 


e, with his single cup of coffee not half 

ptied. His wite calléd after him, but. he 
naid no heed to her remonstrance. Taking his 
hat from the stand in the hall, he went out. 

Mr. Guy did not doubt but that he should 
fnd, among the morning’s letters, one from 
Doctor Hofland. But, in this, he was mistaken 
-lisappointed we might in truth say. The 
fact is, outspoken as had been his communica- 

min regard to Lydia, a secret desire for me- 

ition on the part of Doctor Hofland was felt 
Not that he wished for a reconciliation with 
Lydia, or meant to let her consider him as 
ther than a stranger—but his interest in his 
child was not dead ; old, old chords of affec- 

n, twined in her earlier years, were pulling 
at his heart, and, while angry, he still desired 

know how it was with her in the present, 
and how it would be in the future. 

But, the day passed, and the curtain which 
his own hand had let fall between him and his 
laughter, was not lifted. Doctor Hofland had 
accepted his decision as final. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

As anticipated by Dr. Hofland, the illness 

Lydia was temporary; the result of over- 
excitementand fatigue. On the second day she 
was entirely free from fever, and able to sit up, 
though exhibiting signs of weakness. On the 
third day, she was strong enough to go out, 
when she made another effort to see her father ; 
this time going to his store. There she learned 
that he was confined at home by a slight indis- 
position. Still fixed in her purpose to see him, 
she went to the house, and, as the door was 
pened, glided past the servant, so as to pre- 
vent its being shut in her face, as on a former 

asion. 

“Can I see Mr. Guy?” she asked, as she re- 
tired along the hall towards the entrance of one 

f the parlors. 

“He is sick,” replied the servant, ‘and 
annot be seen.” 

* But, | must see him.’’ Lydia’s repressed 
excitement now manifested itself, and turning 
she ran up stairs, the girl who had opened the 
loor following quickly, and calling out, ‘* Mrs. 
(iuy! Mrs. Guy!’’ in a half suppressed, warn- 
ing voice. 

At the head of the stairway, Lydia met her 
stepmother, who at once disputed her farther 


progress. 


demanded Mrs. Guy, in a low, fierce tone, 
addressing the servant, at the same time that 
she pushed Lydia back with a strength that the 
poor girl could not resist. 

‘** Indeed, ma’am, and she slipped past me be- 
fore | knew it was her,’ answered the servant. 

‘If you come here again, I'll send for a 

policeman,’’ said Mrs. Guy, close to the ear of 
Lydia, and in a voice that chilled her like a 
sudden icy wind! ‘+ You don’t belong to this 
house; so keep away, if you want to keep out 
of trouble 

And pressing steadily on to Lydia, she 
forced her down stairs and out into the street. 
Before the bewildered girl could recover her- 

‘om the sudden onset, the door shut 
heavily behind her. All this passed so rapidly, 
that Lydia scarcely realized the fact of a 
forcible expulsion from her father’s house, But 

on, an outflashing indignation fired her 
whole being, as her mind came up to a fuil 
comprehension of the outrage; and a wild 
spirit ol revenge took possession of her soul 
Her pale, stern face, startled Mrs. Hofland a 
little while afterwards, as she came into her 
presence hastily. 

“W hy, Lydia, child! Are you sick again? 
What has happened?” she asked, with much 
apparent concern, 

‘Not sick, ma’am, but outraged beyond all 
forgiveness!’ Mrs. Hofland saw a gleam of 
herce anger burn up in her ey es. 

‘How, child? How? Did you see your 
father ”’ 

és wi vy not tale 

‘He was sick at home.” 

‘Sick 

“Yes; and instead of permitting me to see 
him, I was pushed down stairs and out of the 
house, as if I had been a thief!’’ 

‘*By whom?” asked Mrs. Hofland. 

‘*By a woman whom he calls wife! She 
put her hands upon me violently.. I looked 
into her face and saw the tiger there—fierce 
and cruel. I know her now; and by all that 
I hold sacred in life, I will neither forget nor 
forgive her act to-day ! From this hour, I am 
her implacable enemy.” Her face, pale a little 
while before, grew dark with passion. 

‘«« Lydia! Lydia!” Interposed Mrs. Hofland, 
almost frightened at the transformation which 
took place so suddenly. ‘Don’t speak so.”’ 


a 
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“I’m in earnest, Mrs. Hofland,” was an-? ‘He went out half an hour ago,” replie ” 
swered, “(madly in earnest! She has fully> Mrs Hofland. ~ 
% unveiled herself, and I know just what she is,; ‘To see father ?” A 
ary and just what she means. I never liked her—» Mrs. Hofland hesitated a little before answe. é 
; H a never thought her my friend—but the mask I‘ ing this question, and then said— 1 
j so often tried to penetrate, has dropped from “Yes, I think so.” . 
i before her face, and I see her as she is. She ‘«Was he sent for again ?”’ = 
Be never tried to win my love; and now I give ‘““No; but the Doctor said he would sty ;, 
| her my undying hate!” > around and see how he had passed the night, ¥ 
} ; 4 “Oh, Lydia! my dear young friend, hold$ ‘He must be very sick.” And Lydia sy * 
f back such thoughts. We must not speak of? down again on the stairs, like one from whos i 
oe revenge, but forgiveness,” said Mrs. Hofland, > limbs strength had departed. ol 
t i trying to calm the excited girl. ¢ «IJ did not infer from the Doctor’s manner x 
Hl : “Tt is too late, madam,” answered Lydia, > that your father was dangerously ill,” replied 
oe “T am only human. There are some thingsS Mrs. Hofland. ‘ But, here he comes now,’ 
j which cannot be forgiven, and this is one of The street door opened, and Doctor Hofland a 
them. As sure as I live, that woman shall see > came in. 
the day when suffering will come of this; suf-¢ ‘Oh, Doctor!—how is father?” eagerly 
fering, if not repentance.” asked Lydia, starting to her feet, and leaning 
When Lydia went out on that morning, she > for support on the baluster. . 
was subdued in spirit; but now exhibited a¢ The Doctor tried to speak and look cheerful, a 
fierceness that almost appalled Mrs. Hofland. > as he answered— ; 
She did not seem like the same individual. It ‘‘He has not passed a very good night; 
was of no avail that she tried to soothe her¢ though I found him quiet and easy.” This ™ 
feelings. The fire of passion burned on. increased rather than diminished the alarm of > 
In the afternoon of that day, she announced ‘ Lydia. in 
her intention to return to her husband in the ‘* What is the matter with him?” she asked, the 
morning, asking for a sum of money sufficient \ evincing the greatest anxiety. ie 
to defray the expense, which would be refunded “It is difficult to meet that question,” re- jae 


on her arrival at home. No opposition to this > plied Doctor Hofland. ‘‘The worst symptom is ‘ 
was made at the time; but, on the next morn-‘ sleeplessness.” 

ing, as she came down stairs, Mrs. Hofland met “Then, he has no bad sickness—nothing oai 
her with a sober face, and said, dangerous ?”’ said Lydia, in a tone of relief. 

“The Doctor thinks you had better remain ‘No, nothing that you would call danger- she 
a day longer.” ous.” But there was something in the Doctor's | 

“Why ?” was the natural inquiry. manner that quickened anew Lydia’s fears. bo 

‘* You know that your father is sick.” “Tell me what it is, Doctor. I ought to 

“What of him?” A slight shade of alarmS know.” Lydia's voice was calmer and firmer 
went over the face of Lydia. “You think I should not leave for home to- 

‘‘The Doctor was called in last night.” day. That, as I understand it, means some- = 

‘*To see father?” thing serious.” on 

“Yes,” She fixed her gaze, searchingly, on Doctor ; 

“Is heso very ill?” Lydia’s alarm increased. , Hofland, and waited for a reply. 

**The Doctor has not said much in regard to «Not necessarily very serious.’’ The Doctor de 
your father; only he thinks you should notSsmiled in an assuring way. “As I said, the the 
leave to-day.” worst symptom is sleeplessness. Your father ted 

Lydia sunk down upon the stairs, and be-> cannot sleep at night, and in consequence, his in | 
came quite pale. nervous system has become much exhausted.” lei 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear,” said Mrs. ‘‘Isn’t that strange?” asked Lydia, in 4 wi 
Hofland, ‘“‘there is nothing serious, I pre-‘ doubting, perplexed way. ‘| 
sume.” > «The condition is unusual,” remarked the pre 

‘But there must be, or else the Doctor‘ Doctor. hin 
wouldn’t say anything about my remaining.¢  ‘‘ What is the cause?” say 
And then, isn’t it strafge that he should beS ‘Iam unable to answer. The mind, I ap- 
sent for? He’s never attended in our family. (prehend, however, has most to do with it. 
Where is the Doctor?” And Lydia arose>Your father has, all his life, permitted his - 
quickly. ‘I must see him.” ‘thoughts to run too exclusively in a single 
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direction. 
rent has disturbed him.’ 
Lydia dropped her eyes to the floor. 
was not satisfied. 
«| think we shall have a favorable change 


, 


She 


by to-morrow,” said the Doctor. ‘But, you 
mast not think of going home to-day.” 

“Do you regard the case as very serious ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Hofland, when alone with her hus- 
band. 

“Ido,” replied the Doctor. ‘Mr. Guy has 
not been able to sleep for four or five days, and 
that is bad—very bad.” 
“What is the cause?” 

The Doctor shook his head. 

“This trouble with Lydia has, no doubt, 
greatly disturbed him,’’ said Mrs. Hofland. 

«“] think so.” 

“Has he mentioned her name?” 


“No: he 


but I can see that there is ‘something 


mind about which he would like to 


n his 
speak with me.” 

“Didn't you try to lead him out ?” 
“Yes; but we were never alone. His wife 
hovers about him like a shadow. A number 
ftimes he sought to get her out of the room 
by asking for something, but she either rung 
the bell for a servant, or supplied the want 
from resources at hand. I could see, plainly 
enough, that we were not to be left alone for a 
moment.”’ 

“She’s an evil-minded woman, I’m afraid,” 
suid Mrs. Hofland. 

“Cold-hearted, selfish, and designing. 
she impresses me,”’ replied the Doctor. ‘ And 


it is clearly evident that Mr. Guy stands in 


So 


fear of her.” 

“In fear!” 

“Yes, fear is the word.” 

“I’m surprised at that. He never impressed 
meas a man over whom a woman could gain 
power,” said Mrs. Hofland. 

“That woman has power over him. Nothing 
is clearer. She moves about silently, almost 
stealthily; and has a low, smooth voice, over 
the modulations of which she holds perfect con- 
trol. But, any one read beyond the first leaf 
in human nature, can see that she is deep and 
jesigning. Yesterday afternoon, on going 
with Doctor L to visit Mr. Guy, I noticed 
4 gentleman leaving the house as we ap- 
proached. Mrs. Guy came to the door with 


him; | observed that. On a nearer view I 
saw that it was Justin Larobe.”’ 
“The lawyer?” 


“Yes. He was a student in Mrs. Guy’s first 


uusband’s law office, and now, has a good 


Some obstruction in the swift cur-; 
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practice at our bar. 
is bad. 


sut, the man’s reputation 
Cunning, specious, shrewd, and with 
fair talents, he has made headway in his pro- 
fession; but I think him utterly void of honest 
principle. Why was he there? The question 
has come up a dozen times since I saw him 
leave the house. The answer that he had law 
business with Mr. Guy, and was there to con- 
sult him, does not satisfy me.” 

** What do you suspect?” 

“I can’t say that any definite suspicion has 
assumed shape in my mind; but I feel the 
shadow of something wrong.” 

After breakfast, and just as Doctor Hofland 
was preparing to go out, a messenger came 
from Mrs. Guy, saying that her husband wished 
to see him immediately. The Doctor stepped 
into his carriage and drove to the residence of 
Mr. Guy. 
Mrs. Guy. 


‘*Has there been a change for the worse?” 


In the hall, on his entrance, he met 


he asked, seeing more trouble in the face of 
Mrs. Guy than he had yet observed there. 
‘‘He’s acting very strangely, Doctor,’ she 
returned; ‘“‘and insists on seeing you again 
this morning.” 
‘‘ How, strangely ?” said the Doctor. 
He 
frightened me dreadfully a little while ago.” 
The up 
He had decided 


mental aberration. 


‘« Wildly, as if he were losing his mind. 


stairs, hurriedly. 
of 


On reaching the door of 


Doctor passed 
been fearing symptoms 

Mr. Guy’s chamber, he found it locked. 
‘*Who’s there?” 
‘‘Dr. Hofland,”’ 


The key was turned, and the door opened 


called a voice from within. 


he replied. 


just a little way. 


‘Come in Doctor,” said Mr. Guy, holding 
the door just far enough open for one person 
The instant Doctor Hofland 
with a sudden 


to crowd through. 
was inside, the door was shut 
movement, and the key turned. 

Mrs. Guy knocked loudly for admittance, 
but her husband had withdrawn the key, and 
now held it tightly clutched in his hand. 

‘You can stay where you are, madam,” he 
said, in a chuckling tone, and with a gleam of 
triumph on his face, that chilled the heart of 
Doctor Hofland, for both too clearly gave evi- 
dence of approaching insanity. 

«I wanted to see you alone, Doctor,’”’ he 
remarked, a moment afterwards, the flash of 
light going out of his face, and his tone falling 
to one of grave earnest. “Sit down by the 
bed. 


that I get so weak, and nothing the matter with 


I must lie down again. Isn’t it strange 


me—only just wakefulness.” 
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He threw himself on the bed from which he 
had arisen, and looked very earnestly at Doc- 
tor Hofland. He was about speaking, when 
some one rattled loudly at the door. 

‘Who's there?” he called, rising in bed. 

**Me,”’ answered a voice that was recog- 
nized as that of Mrs. Guy. 

** Well, me can’t come in!’ he shouted, with 
angry vehemence, ‘So just go off! I’m con- 
sulting the Doctor, and wont be disturbed.”’ 
Then looking at Doctor Hofland, and lowering 
his voice, he said— 

“I can’t talk before her. 
You don’t consider me very ill 


She watches all 
my words so. 
Doctor, do you?” 

‘*No, certainly not, Mr. Guy. This inability 
to sleep is unfortunate, however, and we must 
overcome it in some way.” 

*‘She thinks me dangerous.’’ An expres- 
sion of painful anxiety came into his face. 

**Who?” 

“ Mrs, Guy.” 


‘She has not said so to me.”’ 
““T'll tell you about it, Doctor.” And the 
invalid leaned towards Doctor Hofland, and 


spoke in a hushed, confidential way. ‘She 


thinks I'm going to die.” 

‘You imagine that,” returned the Doctor, 
affecting a lightness of tone. 

‘‘No, sir; there’s no imagination about it! 
It’s just as I say.” Guy’s manner grew ex- 
cited. But, he changed in a moment, and 
speaking low and confidentially again, said— 

** Doctor, we were old friends.”’ 

“Ves.” 

‘*Maybe it was my fault that we haven't 
always been friends.’’ There was a conscious 
weakness in Guy’s voice that touched the 
Doctor. 

‘‘We have not been enemies, even though 
friendly intimacy ceased,’’ said Doctor Hofland, 
with kind encouragement in his tones. ‘And 
now, if | can serve you in any way, consider 
me as your best friend.” 

“Oh, thank you, Doctor; you're very kind.” 
He spoke with animation. Then, as his voice 
fell to a sadder key, he continued. ‘She 
thinks I'm going to die; and, maybe I wrong 
her, but, in some cases you know, the wish is 
father to the thought.”’ 

A shiver ran along the Doctor’s nerves. 

‘*She’s a deep woman,’’ resumed Mr. Guy, 
seeing both surprise and incredulity in the 
Doctor’s face. “You don’t know her as I do. 
She only married me for my money. That, be- 

Of course, you'll not speak 
But, I want you to know it.” 


tween us, Doctor. 
of it to any one. 
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Guy sat upright in bed, and seemed debating 


whether to take the Doctor still farther jy 

his confidence or not. 
‘IT can trust you—yes 

besides you're an old friend,” he went « 


looking at the Doctor with a strange blending 


of weak confidence and solemnity, ‘She had 
a lawyer here yesterday |” 
‘Indeed!’’ The Doctor affected surprise 


“Yes. 


me to do? 


And what do you suppose she wanted 


‘‘1'm sure I cannot tell.” 

“ Make a will 

“What?” 

‘* Make a will!” 

**Oh, that has been attended to long a» 
long ago,” said the Doctor, smiling. “) 
are not the man to neglect so important 4 
thing.” 

“Of course I am not. But, don’t you see 
what's in her mind?” 

The Doctor did not 

‘“‘She wanted a will to suit herself, and 


answer 


then—”’ 

A look of fear, almost horror, darkened th 
face of Mr. Guy. 

“I’m sure you wrong her,” said Doctor 
Hofland. 

“I’m sure I do not. She's deep, deep, deey 
asthe sea. You don't know her as Ido. But, 
you don’t think I'm going to die, Doctor? 

« Assuredly not 

Guy’s face brightened 

“‘Pve made my will,” he said, leaning 
towards the Doctor, and laying a hand on 
I must have 


hisarm. ‘* But, it wont just do. 


anew will. Suppose I write one now. You! 
be witness.” 

‘““Two witnesses are required, I believe 
replied the Doctor, putting him off. “5 
wouldn’t stand if made. I[f you have a fair 
will, let it remain in force for the present 
After you are able to go about again, a new 
one can be executed. That is my advice.” 

This seemed to pacify him, and he laid hin- 
self down in bed, breathing forth, as he did 80, 
a long sigh. 

‘Shall I let your wife in now?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“Oh, no! no!’ 
man, starting up in bed again, and exhibiting 
“«T’ve got more t0 
What 


quickly answered the sick 


a great deal of excitement. 
say; and she mustn’t hear a word of it. 
about Lydia?” This question was put abruptly, 
and with visible signs of pain. 

“She is still at my house,” replied the 
Doctor. 


you're discreet; and 











NOTHING 


don't she go tl | 


ier precious hus 
grew suddenly stern and 


ntenance, 
His voice 


~ 


ie was all ready to leave this morning 
Well, why didn’t she go 


| th wuught it best 


For w 


looked 


reg iined her 


your only re n The ey 


man ked keenly into the 


iy jerked 


waver 
man 8s 


said 
foolishness 
shrinking down 
ie Doctor arose, 
for the purpose 


hearing the mov 


ed out, eaget ly, 


no, no! Don't 


Come back here 


Doctor returned 


t your letter 


ming & dk gree ol 


t answer, Mr 
ll your child—bone of you 
of your flesh; and wrong 


er part cannot alter the relation. 
wrong is too great, sil The sin too 
| have cast her off Guy's manner 
rn 


greater than our wr jing and sin 
inst God; but he never Sup 
were as implacable trying 
what hope should we have in dying 
death would then be full, indeed, of 
tremble at its ap sCS ning * I ion, glide into 
forgive, if we would be -the r wn, and, 
As God’s children, we ask 

1as told us, that, we * asle¢ — » th xt, she 
t, it shall be measured to us again.—That but he eno response, Two 
lo not forgive, we cannot be forgiven. ; mes she addressed h 
nk of this, Mr, Guy.’ 


We might well 


We must 


mercy : > turning iotion less 


in the measure 


as 
spoke in 
we ¢ 


in but he still 


i 


t whnize her presence. 
He did think of it, as was plain from the or land retired from the chamber, 
VoL. xvin.—15 
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y, motioning to Mrs, Guy, as he did so. 
followed him out. 
‘It will not do to leave him alone, madam,” 


said the Doctor. 





‘He’s not growing violent, is he!’ Mrs, 
Guy turned a little pale 

‘His 
of his being left to himself. 
Has that 


harm might 
The door 


occurred 


condition is such, that 


come 


was locked when I came. 


must not occur again 


the Doetor said this, Mrs. Guy, who 


i near the chamber door, which was partly 


closed, moved forward with a spring. As she 


did so, it was shut with a quick jar, and the 


turned on the inside. Her movement was 


Doctor and Mrs. Guy looked at each 


in surprise and alarm. Then the former 


t at the door and rattled it violently, 


in a demanding tone 
Mr. Guy! 


come in; 80, 


“Mr 
‘You 


making a noise! 


Guy! Open this door!” 


can't there’s no use in 


answered Guy resolutely. 


‘If you will go down stairs ma’am,” said 





the Doctor, ‘‘I think he will open the door for 
me. Where is Adam?” 
At the store.” 
‘Send for him, immediately 
And 


in- 


‘I don’t think that necessary, Doctor 
little 


If you can induce 


Adam is only a boy, and has 


father. 


with his 


to open the door, I will not leave the room 


‘ in 
‘I think you had better send for Adam, 
There is no tell- 


vam. We may need him. 


ing how violent he may become.” 


“Then you really think he’s losing his 


mind? O, dear!” And Mrs. Guy clasped her 
hands together, and put on a look of the deep- 
est distress. 

“We are losing time ma’am,” said the Doc- 
tor, in an anxious, impatient way. ‘Go down 
and send for Adam.’ 


Doctor waited until Mrs. Guy was out 


stairs 
The 


of hearing ; 





then putting his mouth close to 
the chamber door, he called, in a loud whisper, 
She’s down 


‘Let me in, Mr. Guy! gone 


af iirs 

But no answer came. 

“Mr. Guy!” He repeated the call two or 
three times, but with no better success. 

Listening intently, the Doctor heard the sick 
Then there was 


A thrill 


man moving about the floor. 
a noise like the opening of a window. 


f fear went through his heart. 


“and as the 
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“Mr. Guy!” 
the door two or 


loudly, and strr 

with imperati 
raps, 

‘You can’t come in,” answered Guy, noy 
speaking for the first time 

Open the door I've something 
portant to communicate 

‘*What is 
to the Dector’s inexpressible relief 

** Let 
stairs.”’ 

‘Ha, 
But it 


it? The voice sounded near 


1.1 


me in, quickly, before she comes 


Doctor! understand 
di 
lo 

| 


you,’’ was answered back 


your tr 
wont She's standing just be 

rep] ed the Doct 
? W hisper 


si Upon my hor 
* What 
through the key h 


do you wan to ty 
I can hear.”’ 
**T shall do no thing,”’ replied the | 
tor, assuming the ne slightly offer 
‘**And I must say | 
s the way for a get 


m surprised at y 
singular conduct 
man to treat ans er. and in his own ho 
| goaway immediate) 


everal 


Open the door. o 
All was sile moments, 7 


the Doctor's auicl ear detected a stealthy 
sound in the lock The bolt 
click. He pu 


door, and it gave way to the pressure. 6 


sprung Will 


sudden shed, instantly, n 


only permitted aperture to be ma 
Doctor cy 


door and locked it again instantly 


wwded through, shut 


‘Now, sir, what have you of importance 


communicate ?” den 


inded Guy, turning upo 
the Doctor, with doubt and suspicion in hiseyes 


“What I t ado 


Doctor Hofland, meeting 


with your daughter 


the 


am 
said quest 
promptly, with that involved important 
considerations 
This was unexpected on the part of Mr. 6 
breath ar 
witness. He ste 
a little while, ins 


did 


as his momentar suspended 


blank 


looking at the Doctor 


countenance gave 
for 
confused way, as though he not clear!) 
understand him 
“What 


length. 


about my daughter?” he asked, 4 


‘*She is at my house. Your daughter Lydia 
“Oh!” <A flash broke into his face, as ¥ 
sometimes see it light up a cloud, “ Lydia 
His voice was angry 
“Yes. You know she has been sick.” 
‘*Haven’t 1 said my say about her, Doctor 
me any further on 


. 4 
Why do you annoy u 
subject?’’ The manner of Guy was more su” 
dued as he thus spoke 


‘‘T have no wish to annoy you, sir,” rephe 


Doctor Hofland. ‘But you are her father. 
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i not! I disown her! He grew angry 


rds are nothing against facts,’ snid the 
“You Think 


it it to your reason, and to your humanity 


r, calmly. are her father 


This appeal staggered the invalid’s weak 


Now, what I wish to say,’’ continued the 


is, that Lydia you daughter pow 


use, does not possess the means of 


| 
her husband. 8S 


he has mey 
1) 


well, if that’s all, 


Lher some money 


ef about Mr. Guy, 
wardrobe, opened if 


a pocke 


tof his coat 


‘a good s 
your door, 
said the Doct 


looked him 


opening the p 


lollar bills 


that do?” he as 


If it is the best y 


you should be more li Remember, 


she is to be no furthe you—that 


usband will support her now—and under 


view, send her a money. 


You're a sharp one, Doctor! A cunning 


é flickered over the ps 
Isn't there reason in wh 
commenced 


had 


‘** Fifty dollars 


“Maybe there is 
bills 


nting over the bank which been 


| 


ved from the por ket-book 
I send all that 


x make it five hundred,” said the 


* Haven't you a blank check 


wok ? 


» hundred 


in J our 


dollars ! Guy looked con- 


would have cost you twice that sum, 


single year, but for her 


tor Hoe@and. 


Doctor 
‘Don’t you see? 


In a mar- 


answered with the 
t composure, 
at's so! Guy’s feeble mind was taken 
this assault, 

“Of course it’s so! And as you are going to 
her off 


don’t let her depart in 


‘rr out into the world—to cast 


i heart and home 


verty as well as tears. If you will not see 


poor child, nor give her your blessing, 


id her enough to keep the gaunt wolf, 


rer, from her door. 
think 


his brows. 


about that,” answered Guy, 


‘‘Here are fifty dollars 


yh nding the bank bills to Doctor Hof 


receive 


he Doet 


witness 


» his face, 
**Hadn't y 


that m 


And 
answered 
no help fi 


your ner 


iImpres 


he saw a 
His eves were di 
room, 


his hands ’ 
countenance. | 
fixed; th 
faded from 


with signs of re 


his 


} 


nas if some fearful apparition 


irry checks in my pocket- 


up one if I would.” 


ve me an order on your 


certain sum for Lydia,’ 


yr, not willing to give up the 


then. vou I’m 
a bird 
And 


that v 


see. 
to he 
Guy 
shrewdness, 
iadow 


Then as a s 


a receipt 


lars we 
he mquire 


who read 


the rece 


would m 
, lay 


lImost a we since 


Nature c 


an anodyne to quiet 
ly medicine that 
u, Mr. 


ind I tell yo Guy, 


darkened and kept very 


oon: I'm sure of it. 

if morphia can do you 

it, my dear sir, nothing 
The 
As 


e 
ol 


Doctor’s manner 
looked at Mr. 


his face. 


rected to a remote part of the 


sive he 


terror in 


glance 


Suddenly he started up, partly raising 
lead pallor overspreading his 


s attitude was 
had 


yy a moment, hi 


vision, he caught his breath 


lief, and throwing himself back 
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on a low, said, with considerable solemnity Volhat is the Price ? 








ot MA ner, 
doctor; I wish you'd say no more about BY MRS, GEOR WASHINGTUN WYLLYS. 
morphia. The very name of it sends a shiver You're going to enter into the matrimor 
along my nerves. I’ve always had a horror of > state. are you. Mr. Brown And vou t 
0} nany form—an idiosynerasy, no doubt.’ vou’re c sealants into possession of an ae 
He closed his eyes and tried to keep very } Yes, but ing le “i t money. Did it « 
still but, the Doctor noticed a constant occur to you wha , expensive article y 
twitching of the muscles in his face, accom- fashionable young wife was likely to faa 
panied by slightly spasmodic movements of the > pyoce your wha ticated soul! you've 
umbe more idea of it than 4 have of the } 
Very well, Mr. Guy,” said the Doctor. °onions. or the market value of a was 
The responsibility must rest with you. Keep 5 you'll find out one da wever—to yourg 
ver et; have the room darkened; compose Two or three # Irish girls = we 
thoughts. I will call again late in the Spor a French maid unge her hair—fi 
n; or, should you wish to see me at an gollar silks. and « , shawls. to 1 
r hour, send to my office. Good morning! her female friends 1 and half ad 
As Doctor Hofland op ned the chamber door, bonnets per ann te kid gloves. 
e quietly removed the key, and placed it in 2 cjjyer eard-cases roses, and bou 
nds of Mrs. Guy, whom he knew would S),o]ders—why. vou d 1 young man, s 
I 1 on the other side. throw bney vat vi her 1 ngod and lily-w 
lhere is no hope for him,” he whispered, fingers, EAS } hel. than hem 
the administration of an anodyne. ¢ shovel it in with the t. You'don : “a 
ss sleep can be thus procured, wreck of >j;? [Let us . estimate. ther 
if not death, will be inevitable. Watch ¢ what she will cost promenade cost 
urefully. A man should be in the room Bonnet (a love of a th hie) the sweetest w 
while. Have you sent for Adam?” chip, and such a bargain) fifteen dollars. | 
Yes But the woman spoke f ilsely. shawl (of course i wont be such a brut 
will be here again, with Doetor L——, in S+5 expect your wi wear common cashme 
fternoon. Good morning!” And the proché. ‘st like the butcher’s better half 
r retired. seventy-five, the cheapest thing in New } 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] Dress, an even flounced silk, forty-five d 
+es including the trin gs, and the poorly- 
64 ( = labor of the hollow-cheeked dressmaker: \ 
Summer Afternoon. Gnaadidy eter “wah dened ae 
BY MRS. F, A. MOORE. cunning little heeled gaiter boots, thre 
A fair, broad landscape, spreading out gloves, one; Etr in bracelet, fifty; 
Like a grand hymn by nature wrote ; expect your wife f ro dressed like ot 
7 ike asleep beyond the hills, women, don't 45 nd everybody has 
Where anchored boats, like visions, float ; Etruscan bracele brooch and ear-rings, 
The shady forests; the dim chain Italian cameo, thirty; enameled watch a 
Of distant mountains veiled in haze; chain, seventy-fiy card-case, twenty; 
I valley village, with its roofs ‘*duck” of a Char vy veil. ten: embroid 
quivering in the sun’s full rays; handkerchief, « lace parasol, lined wi 
[he sky, as pure, and fair, and soft, lavender silk, ten; crinoline, three; and ot! 
Holds over earth a kindly hand; ‘*belongings,” lace-edged, and sumptuous! 
As though in benediecities, decorated, about ten, as near as a body cal 
It bowed to bless the lovely land. venture to guess. Now all this is an exceed 
The fitful breeze, with lazy whirls, ingly moderate assessment—there are probably 
Comes through the fragrant lattice vines as many who exceed it, as fall short of it 
Of many a porch, where well-fed ease How much do you suppose it amounts to, m) 
Back in his drowsy thought reclines. good Mr. Brown Well, your angel, in t 
My head bends lower o’er the page, simple matter of plumage, for this one aed 
Where dreamily my fingers creep— sion, costs you not far from four hundred 
world is all so sweetly still, dollars ! Yes, you may open your eyes, 
That with the world I, too, will sleep. and twirl your mustaches in that incredulous 
Wisconsin, 1861. sort of way; do you suppose we don’t know all 
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ee acres; wenn te tee 


‘re doing a remarkably foolish thing, when 


» 
yousehold, 
1 marry one of these camellia-japonica ich more misery thrown into the 
nities, white-handed, helpless, and know- | lite by d ic unkindness than we 
ist about as much Of real, every-day life, might at first suppose. In thinking of the 
a canary bird might be expected to under- , &VU ndured A ety trom the malevolent 
stand. If we were a man, we ( as soon Passions Of indivi , We are apt to enumer- 
f marrying a frail, hot-house plant, as 4fe y the more adful instances of cri 
if these delicate sprigs of the ornamenta ut t are the few murders which unb 
e us the apple-blossom type of woman I lute the soil of this 
cheerful and useful—something eq ve ask, is the suffering 
every emergency, from washing-day i demoralizing tenden 
th Avenue soirée—something that under- aal fi ms ol 
inds the handling of a broom, and knows 
ut the kitchen poker is made for, and can) Somes. » believe that 
nicety the exact amount of: greater number are hurried to t 
at requisite in a model pie, besides jitual unkindness than by sudden vi 


} 


ng a bit of fun as well as the next woman, he siow poison of Churilishness an 1 neglect 


1 possessing a pretty weakness for livel; )f all poisons, the most destructive. 
ks and spicy newspapers! hat he true, we want a new definition for 
e for our money. { wife wh or flagrant ll erimes: a definition whic! 
ct gingham instead of silk, when she went \ ‘eave out the ment of time, and call 
, 1} 


pping, and freshen up her old bonnet with ¢ actions the same, equally hatet 


inch of satin violets and a new ribbon, in-$ bolical, equally censured by the righteou 
ul of paying an extravagant price for the (ernment of Heaven, which proce« 
st Parisian fooleries—not because she hadn’t )8ame motives, and lead to the same 
man’s natural pe it for such things, whethe they be done in a moment, or | 
uuse she wanted to save money—be-> through a series of years. Habitual unkind- 
se her little head was full of schemes some 3 lemoralizing, as well as cruel. When- 


») contribute something toward releasing Yr 1 li break the heart, it hardens it. 


Tee 





husband from the bondage and drudgery ‘o take : mili illustration: a wife who is 
lesk or counter! Do you suppose the value ¢ ever : idresse y her husband in tones of 


such a wife can be counted in gold pieces? kindness, must cease to love him, if she wishes 


ted SE tn 


I 


Ae ih EES ote SY 


t your satin robed doll sweep contemptuously ¢ be happy. Itis her only alternative. Thanks 


ther on Broadway. Mr. Brown—time will > the nobility of our nature, she does 


ve which is the best instrumeni. ilways take it. No; for years 


Only, before you purchase the useless with cruelty, ¢ ll presses with 
led toy, think twice about it. Ask your the hand which smites her; but it is fearfully 


soberly and reasonably, “‘ What is at her own expense. Such endurance preys 


- 


e?” and “Can I afford it?” or it may be $Upom her health, and hastens her exit to the 
e dearest bargain you ever made in your? ®Sylum of the grave. If this is to be avoided, 


\—Life Illustrated. she must learn to forget what woman should 


A Rel te 


never be tempted to forget—the vows, the self- 
renunciating devotedness of impassioned youth; 
she must learn to oppose indifference to neglect, 


essary to be expensively so; it is all a mat-Sand repel him with a heart as cold as his own. 


To be agreeably and prettily dressed, it is not 


taste and judgment. An over-dressed¢ But what a tragedy lies involved in a career 
nan is never a well-dressed woman. How>like this! We gaze on something infinitely 
ny richly-dressed people do wesee, who, from 


the ill 


more terrible than murder; we see our nature 
ll-adjustment of colors and material, we 


abandoned to the mercy of malignant passions, 
hounce positively vulgar—gaudy paro-<and the sacred susceptibilities, which were in- 
‘ettes, in their high colored plumage—iiterally > tended to fertilize with the waters of charity 
‘male Josephs, in their coats of many colors. ‘the pathway of life, sending forth streams of 

becomingly dressed woman, no matter how > bitterest gall. A catalogue of such cases, 
eaply so, beside such, presents by far the 5 faithfully compiled, would eclipse in turpi- 


1udy-.ike appearance of the two. tude and horror all the calendars of crime 
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that have ever sickened the attention of the 


world 


rhe obligations of gentleness and kindness 


are extensive the claims to manliness; 


these three qualities must go together. 


as 
There 
zes, however, in which such obli- 


are some ca 


gations are of special force. Perhaps a precept 


here 


under the guise of an example. 


will be presented most appropriately 
We have now 
re our mind’s eye a couple whose marriage 
s, a few months since, severed by death 

» husband was a strong, hale, robust sort of a 
n, who probably never knew a day’s illness 
course of his life, and whose sympathy 
half of weakness or suffering in others, it 
exceedingly difficult to evoke; while his 
ner was the very reverse, by constitution 

“ak and ailing, but withal a woman of whom 

y man might and ought to have been proud. 
Her el 
the 


“gant form, her fair, transparent skin, 


classical eontour of her refined and ex- 


pressive face, might have led a Canova to have 
ted her as a model of feminine beauty, 


But, alas! she was weak; she could not work 


other women; her husband could not 


like 
b among his shopmates how much she con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the family, and 
how largely she could afford to dispense with 


tl Indeed, with a noble 


ie fruit of his labors. 


nfant on her bosom, and the cares of a 


yusehold resting entirely upon her, she re- 

iired help herself, and at least, she needed 
what no wife can dispense with, but she, least 
all—sympathy, forbearance, and all those 
tranquillizing virtues which flow from a heart of 
kindness. She, least of all, could bear a harsh 
look—to be treated daily with cold, disapprov- 
ing reserve, a petulant dissatisfaction, could 
not but 


enough that she is dead. 


We will not say it 
The lily bent 


be death to her. 


e the storm, and at last was crushed by it. 
ask but one question, in order to point the 
the circumstances we have deli- 


yral:—In 


d, what course of treatment was most 

msonant with a manly spirit—that which was 

ally pursued, or some other, which the 
reader can suggest ? 

Yes, to love is to be happy; and to make 
happy and to love is the very spirit of true 
manliness. We speak not of exaggerated pas- 

n and false sentiment; we speak not of 
those bewildering, indescribable feelings, which, 
under that name, often monopolize for a time 
the guidance of the youthful heart; but we 
speak of that pure emotion which is benevo- 
blended 


with intelligence, can throw the light of 


lence intensified, and which, when 
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joyousness around the manifold relations of 


Coarseness, rudeness, tyranny, are so 


life. 


many 


-80 


many mani- 


forms of brute power 


festations of what it is man’s peculiar glory 


not to be; but kindness and gentleness cay 
never cease to be MANLY 


— eee e - 


Voices of Mature, 


BY ¢ H. H. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD. 

Men have trampled me rudely and thought. 
lessly beneath their feet since the world was 
inhabited, without suspecting my existence, 
unconscious alike of my precious value, or « 
my close proximity to their heedless, blinded 
sight. 

Oh man! all real treasure is ever deposited 
in secret retreats, and must be persevering); 
sought for, or its priceless riches will never 
yours. 

Hidden spiritual treasures, of inestimable 
value to your highest welfare, lie closely veiled 
in glorious profusion in all the phenomena 
nature which you behold; and when her own 
anointed high priest shall come, and enter int 
her Holy of Holies, the concealing veil will be 
lifted from before the eyes of all nations. The 
Egyptian Isis will then be unveiled. The ster- 
ling gold and precious jewels of Divine truth, 
hitherto ignorantly and thoughtlessly trampled 
upon for ages by profaning feet, shall be dis- 
in all their convincing 
will the dawning 
golden age be inaugurated. Men will then be- 


hold their Heavenly Father's face truly reflect 


closed to human vision, 


beauty and power. Then 


ed ‘in the things he has made,”’ and hear his 
familiar voice, calling in tones of warning, ad- 
monition and guidance, in all nature's endless 
evolving aspects. Then will the Babel confu- 
sions of mankind, that have scattered them into 
so many jarring sects, in their human tower- 
building efforts to reach heaven, be removed; 
and they shall all once more come together 4s 


children of one Father, with one clearly spoken 


Slanguage derived from God through nature, 


and walk the true narrow way of the Divine Lif 
in loving brotherhood and blissful unity. Thea 
will eyes be restored to the suffering blinded 
Samson of human energy, and it will no more 
be compelled to grind the hopeless corn of sec- 
tarian strife, lik» a of burden, in ignor- 
ance and misdirection, under the cruel lash of 
its tyrannical masters. Then shall the roaring 
lion of religious intolerance lie down with the 
loving lamb of true charity and humility, Thea 


is 
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wll the sharp spear of religious controversy 
e converted into the pruning hook of filial 
counsel. Then shall the double-edged sword 
f ecclesiastical persecution be beaten into the 
ploaghshare of brotherly reproof and advice: 
d there shall be no more to hurt or destroy 
Then 


and the tumultuous war 


all God’s holy mountain. shall the 
‘id flood of 


the angry waves of conflicting opinion and 


error, 


ter fratricidal prejudice, that has hitherto 


vered the whole face of the earth, above the 


untain tops, be assuaged, and the ‘‘mourn- 


gdove,” with her olive branch of peace, kept 


r without a resting-place for the sole of 


human hearts, and 


be 


nestle sweet y in 


‘plaintive moaning no longer heard 


g 
the Eden vales of the world 

THE SUNFLOWER 
o the sun when he 


that 


I turn my prayerful face t 
ses and when he sets, to seek from him 
being craves 


oil for 


uly portion of light and heat my 


h preci 


my growing seeds with us 


in use 
} 


Oh man! turn your needy, receptive sou 


rning and evening, to the Great Fountain of 


good, if you would draw down from Him, on 


waiting head, that holy chrism, which 


onsecrate you to a diviner life. 


A SEA-SHELI 


I catch in my retired folds, and return back 
libly to your ears, the faintest whisper that 
iy reach me from any possible direction 

hoes that would never be heard in the tumults 
fe, but for being in this way silently gath- 


} 


red up in the deep recesses of my quiet seclu 


When carefully listened to, who shall 
fsume tO say I have not the power to rende 
lible. both 


Be | ther dee] voices, thi 


the music of the spheres, and 
t are ever breathing 
th hushed utterances from every object in 
hature 

s 


the ancient prophets retired into the pro- 


found solitudes of nature, and listened, till they 


heard not only angel whispers, but the faintly 
irmuring voice of God himself, welling up, 
ke the long lost music of creation’s morn, from 
Shall 


ese silently breathed lessons be no longer 


} 


‘interior folds of their own spirits. 
heard on earth, amid the whirlwind roar of the 
world’s great strife ? 

Oh man! your own soul is like a beautiful 
sea-shell., 


/ 


Retire into the most hidden recesses 
your own being, and listen to the heavenly 
, Which he who made it can yet and ever 


Muse to vibrate from its hidden folds. 


OF 


If you 


NATURE. 


he 


will hear and keep step to that music, will 


enable you to walk bravely, like a nautilus, on 


the troubled waters of life, safely buoyant over 


‘laying abysses of evil, ever onward 


through the shadows of time, towards the ini- 


nitely distant, yet ever brightening and increas- 


star, olf the souls eXailted and giorious 


ing 


tiny 


THE 


My Friexp been able to 
shed upo on arth oft 


awakeued 


en the darkness 
a feeling of 


be 


evel 


single bosom, would one 


in a 


it comilor cheeriess existence Fox 


r I 


bright I may look, 


to my 


may appear to you, and however 


lam buta steriler ck, tlying 


solitary grandeur on my darkened way. 
ove | } 


as long since clothed my mother ea 


green vegetation and rejoicing anima 


the flowers to blossom, the streams 


htful 


and made del 
Am I 


one to care for 


birds to warble 


all over her surface a deserted 


with no me’? Oh! 


barren waste, un- 


the inn 


I remain a 


lessed to ost 


unt 


> wilhou ve 


lam beg 
of 
Oh! 


lichens and 
will tl 
y and warmly down o 
earth never lend her encouragi 
1d me neeer 
and 
{ 


idows of 


sture 


May the heavens be p pitious, 


If tl sl 
be kindled 1 


pray for me 


love could once ip into unmistaks 
ush of joy would thri 
le .p blissful 


moisture enough could be 


ble activity, what 


desolate existence uld we 


over them, if 


ered up to make them flow 


Your poets have written e1 dless sonnets 


] ile. silver glit, which they cor 


that 


my 


propitious to love; but 


moonlight love has ever been tinged witl 


melancholy it h lrawn from my own barren 


bosom. 
You see in my bleak and blasted aspect what 


life is. without love to clothe it with vernal 


with a heavenly garment. 


in which dwells 


beauty and joy, as 


That 
God and the neighbor; surrounded by coldness 


lesert soul love of 


no 
and sterility, with no atmosphere of sympathy, 
and no melting drops of pity, is fitly symbolized 


in my dreary and desolate condition 
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A COMET. the effects may seem small to your blinded 


an EM 
RTE 


an! would you know what we are? <mortal vision, but in their spiritual complica 


We are the foreign ministers of the stars, their >tions they create a disturbance that is sensi 


See 


5 


power balancing diplomatic intercourse. We (felt, as a jar, throughout the whole starry ¢ 


FAR. 


are the brooms that sweep the scattered dust > cave, and may result remotely in the ruin 
out of the unused rooms of the intermundane , thousands of lost souls. 
ms. We are the bills of exchange for ad- In the place of blazing cometary bodies, 


ota gh 


STP: 


x the balances of light in the great trans- > rectify these moral and spiritual disorders, ( 


eo aie ies 


ns of celestial commerce. We are the <can only send fiery pangs of conscience, to 


intercourse of the congregated circle of volve swiftly about the guilty heart, wh 





milky way. We are the spheral interblend- sometimes fail in restoring Divine order; a 


if remote globes. We are the travelling that human soul goes on in its erring care 


ssionaries of truth to distant peoples. We and ultimately becomes a lost “falling star 


the circuit riders of God’s everlasting gos- +ccer 


We are the flying couriers of the courts Two Evenings, 


iven. We are the royal mail steamers of 

— 7 : TWO YEARS APART. 
ean of infinite space. We carry mailed 
letters, glowing thoughts, and treaties of peace oe eee) Se 


and harmony between far-off worlds. We are 
the life and health-giving circulation of the “Christine, will you go out on the lake t 
stellar infinitude. We are the pulsating throbs evening? It’s a ndid night for a sail 
of paternal anxiety, sent out from the burning The young lady, thus interrogated, sat 
heart of Infinite Love, in such nicely poised ¢°®® of the front chamber windows of a larg 
direction, that our passing momentum shall re- and handsome country residence. Her f 
store all orbital errors, that might otherwise rested on an ottoman, and she was survey 
end in fatal collisions between the suns of the >the rosettes which mounted a pair of dait 





embroidered slippers, with a languid air and a 
i to] 


universe. 


absent, half dissatisfied expression. 





ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS, At her brother's question she turned a 


ZURENESCH AND ZUBENELG, THE TRUE HEAveNLy (!0oked out of the window, and the sum 
SCALES. evening revealed its beauty and its glory t 
Would you know what constitutes celestial «eyes of Christine Jarvys 
ce, in the commercial exchanges of light The house was situated on an eminence w! 
among stars of different magnitudes? An in-<commanded a view of the country for m 


justice or fraud of a single ounce, in weighing around. The moon had just come over t 


the debris of interchanged light, or in the faith-¢ distant mountains, and from her urn of ¢ 

ful delivery of these credit balances by God’s 2 was poured out that crystal river of light, whos 
velling agents, the small ordinary comets, {waves overflowed the landscape, and le 
ild so far destroy the harmonious equilibrium spiritual grace and beauty to every object wh 
these concerned, that an error of orbit would they touched. About a mile off, beyond t 


from that moment, and go on increasing ?meadows, lay the lake—its silver seam 
tal . 


aeRO Terre nem nna RetRe reeene 


ignitude and disaster, until the whole ) waters flashing between the green shores, at 


san 3g oe 


rele of the milky way would be hurled into < losing itself in a bend of the mountains. 1 
: 


ruin; but for the prompt intervention of the >winds shook out sweet perfumes from the ¢ 





great weighmaster, by a special courier comet, (den beneath; the thick stars over head we 





a 
rn 


sent on fast express from the burning centre of 2 blurred by no faintest film of cloud; and 80, 
the universe, in such a nicely poised direction, Sits white flowing tunic of moonlight, the sut- 
that his passing attracting influence shall again 2mer evening uncovered its face, and stood u 
restore the lost balance. before Christine Jarvys. 

Oh man! an unjust, dishonest act between Her eyes, like harebells, did not brighter 
two individuals of the human race, by which »much in loving recognition of its beauty 
one takes and the other loses wrongfully, dis-¢There was a shadow still on the young ané 
turbs the well being of both, and induces aber- Ssweet face, which she turned to her brother 
rations from true orbital distance around the $I don’t feel much like going out on the Wie 
great central sun of Divine Love, that may ter this evening, Asa,” she said, and ti 
finally hurl one or both to destruction. Beware ‘listless tones suited the shadows in her 1a 
how you violate the laws of eternal equity: °«* Who is to go besides you?” 
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“Oh, nobody except Frank Reynolds and 


Grant to manage the boat. 


| better go along, instead of st Lying here 


ping through the evening all alone 
1e young man threw his slight, graceful 
ito the chair opposite his siste 
think that I shall be able to stand it 
mehow,’’ answered the young lady, with a 
esigned expression of tone and face which 
y indicated that she regarded martyrdom 
sher peculiar destiny, and intended to meet 
fate with becoming f 
isa Jarvys leaned forward, rested one 
s sister’s knee, and looked in her fa 
it’s gone wrong now, Christie, 
lown in the dumps like this? ( 
but brighten up, and tell a fe 


lady co! ’ led 


) causes h had produced net 


present gloomy views of human nature, and the 
rid in general. 
» truth is, Asa, you’re a man, and wont 
ind anything about it; but my bonnet 
iome this afternoon, an its a periect 
1 great bunch of poppies on the out 
and purple mignonette scattered through 
nside trimming—when purple is so unbe 
it always made me look hideous. 
Asa Jarvys was a generous, good-natured 
r man—moreover, he loved his pretty sis 
1eariy so he put on a de | ly sy mpathe tl 
ce and face, much as a father would over 


} 


d plaster of Paris dog, 
I might hold up to him 
‘Well, it’s too bad about the bonnet, C 
that isn’t dressmaker 
sent me word that shel g he blue 
s for my dove-colored silk when she 
he city, and so I shant have it ready t 
ir to Judge Hamlin’s to-morrow evening. 
‘The victim of a milliner and mantua-maker! 
» whole, Christie, you are an amiable girl 
don’t suppose that the most exemplary of 
sex could stand such a conjunction of 
ils and sufferings. A ruined bonnet and an 
ninished dress! It’s too much. I stand ap- 
lled before such an abyss of miseries!” and 
ud, hearty laugh concluded, as was most 
the mock sympathy of Asa Jarvys’s 
speech, 

But to tell the truth, he commenced it,with a 
benevolent intention of entering fully into his 
sister's feelings and disappointments. But his 
sense of the ludicrous was keen, and his relish 


(a joke intense, and the latter carried the day. 


k, with an unusual 


how it 


if your pretended sym] 


l the worl 
ake up, and y 
handsomer than 
her.”’ sobbed the } 
gaye me that on 
t have had it broken 


ir sympa ny 


empts 


success, 


went 
the mo 
other's steps. She heard 
go swiftly down the long stone walk, and 


at the front gate, while he talked with 


eyes and looked out, an l the silence and beauty 


f the night reproved her. The better part of 


her nature rose up, al | showed her that she 
had been unjust and irritable. Despite all the 
faults of her education, she had fine instinct, 

da generous, exuberant nature. She sprang 
p and ran down stairs, and out into the gar- 
den. Her brother had gone some distance down 
the road, but her yoice reached out after, and 


found him. 


the gardener. She took her hands from her 


i 


ceniienereedinaeeeeiaene 
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‘‘Asa! Asa! 

He turned back, at once half suspecting the 

ith. 
Asa,” 


‘I’m sorry I was so cross to you just 


and she put her soft arms about his 
neck, 
now, but I was so fretted, you know. ’Tisn’t 
any matter about the bracelet; and I’ve come 
down here to kiss you good bye for two hours.” 

‘W h 


at! aren’t you going with us? Run 
back and get your bonnet.”’ 

‘I can’t, Asa, dear. 
message that she would pass an hour with me 


th 


Mrs. Melvyn sent mea 


is evening, and I promised to be at home. 
But | hope you'll have a nice time.”’ 
She put up a pair of lips that were like the 


June roses in the full blush of bloom on the 


veranda, and her brother bent down his hand- 
some head and kissed them warmly. 

‘Good bye, Christie. Be a good girl, and 
I shall be back in a couple of hours.” 

And so they parted at the garden gate; and 
the last chapter of Asa and Christine Jarvys’s 
life together was closed without sign or warn- 
ing. Its pages had been made up of the plea- 
sant years of their childhood and youth, and all 
the lines had been written in light and glad- 
ness But in after years, those last words and 
that last kiss, were to the heart of Christine Jar- 
like golden blossoms, covering the tendrils 


vys 
of memory, which took their deep root in that 
last hour of her brother’s life. 

were 


Asa and Christine Jarvys orphans. 


They had, however, been adopted by their 
The 


was a wealthy banker in New York, 


father’s brother and his wife. gentleman 
and as he 
had no children of his own, he and his wife had 
lavished their affection on their nephew and 
niece, 

No wealth had been spared—no luxury it 
could purchase forgotten in the training of the 
young orphan boy and girl. Their uncle and 
aunt made earthly idols of the children which 
had fallen to them, and they grew up with no 
faint idea of all the sorrow, and trial, and dis- 
cipline, which are the heritage of the sons and 
The brother and sister were 
The boy, 
with his dark, thin, finely cut face and flashing 


daughters of men. 
favorites with all who knew them. 


eyes, in which spirit and mirth were forever at 
strife, was a perfect antithesis to Christine, 
whose face was the bequest of her mother. Look- 
ing on her, at rest, you would have thought of a 
lily, with its great snowy petals opened full to 
But the face of Christine Jarvys 
it was full of quick 


the sunlight. 
often at 
change and response, which set bright carna- 


was not rest; 


tions in the cheeks; and her eyes, like hare- 
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bells, kept smiles, as her brother’s did langhte; 
and in light, and in shadow, fell over the sof 
oval profile the brown hair, whose rich tints 


were also the gift of the mother to the child 
who could not remember her. 

Asa had graduated with high honors at ¢o) 
two years his junior, was 


lege. Christine, 


accomplished after her age and social stay 
ard. But though her life of ease and luxury 
had weakened and warped her heart and so 
still the good seed waited in the warm soil fo 
the early and latter rains, w hich should quicker 
them into life and blossoming. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jat Vys resi led in the city 1 
as they grew older, their annual visits to wa 
ing places became irksome, and they at las 
purchased a handsome country house ina} 
turesque of the 
state, and thither the family repaired ever 
May. 

It was a 


little town in the interior 


beautiful spot, locked up in rar 


shrubberies, with gardens and groves; anda 
the master and mistress were extremely | 
pitable, their country home was frequent 
crowded with company from the city; and s 
the brother and sister sported and drean 
away the summer, in the midst of scenery tha 
was a constant picture and poem to the head 
that could receive it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jarvys had been suddenly snn- 
moned from home on some business, at the time 
of which I write, and it chanced that the bro- 
ther and sister were left alone, as the guests 
they were expecting did not arrive until a week 
later. 

Christine Jarvys went slowly up to the house 
in the white moonlight. The shadow had gone 
off from her face, and it had now its look like 
the lily, with the sweetness and the dream 
upon it. 

She quite forgot her spoiled bonnet, her ur- 
finished dress, her broken bracelet. She gath- 
ered a few sprays of mignonette, and some 
carnations—for flowers flanked either side 
the front walk—and then, after a long pause 02 
the front steps, in which she did true and loving 
reverence to the night, she went into the parlor. 
A gentleman rose up from the sofa, and informe 
her that he brought her a message from Mrs 
Melvyn. The lady had been surprised that 
evening by the unexpected advent of her pe 
able to fulfil her ea- 
gagement with Miss Jarvys. 

The bright eyes of the young heiress searched 


rents, and would not be 


the speaker's face as he delivered his message 
It was a fine one, with a thin delicacy of out- 


. P : rich 
> line, anda thoughful, earnest expression, W hich 
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le you feel at once you were in the presence 
, man of force and cultivation. 


The eyes had a st 


the conversation, they 
f isp, and ery of the wind out 
eady brightness, wholly 

like the flash and change of Asa’s;: and the 
da smile not frequent nor 1 


mean 


at ca !’ said Chris- 
nirthful, but » tine, } 


g t rose, and hurried 
of grave sweetnes’, which matched the _to the wil 


It nge ] t, the great clend, 
“Will you take a seat, sir?’’ said Christine, u im j 
s gentleman concluded hi 
‘Thank you. I fear | 


its 


nthe east, and wrapping in 
ert nd. ‘ I j f } I **stream ot tars, 
shall detain you,” (an he grac ] 
ie young man took his hat, evidently 


sing the invitation merely conventional. 
“Oh, no. [3 alone, as my brother 
me out on the lake for an hour or two.’ 
e gentleman looked 

ate 


udy, searchin 


ve, 


was satisfied that her invitation was a 
one. He resumed his seat 


1 are a friend of Mrs. Melvyn’s, I con- 
asked Christine. 


der brother, who is dead, was a friend 
lassmate of her husband I am, for the 
t six months, the tutor of her two sons nd should 
ehow the better instincts of the flattered ” e » know how to 
88, recognized the true manliness of he: 

guest, in the brief, candid 


yvertake him 


¥ manage 
Winthrop, with a 

unswer. There was 

juestion but the gentleman, » a storm; but Ben Gr 

the best, truest meaning of the word: a harg ’ the boat, 

ig that comprehends certain indigenous 


of heart and 


tutor Was a 


ant, wh 
is an old sailor 


soul, which no social is no Cc for 
rcan conter. 


s no thought t 


ind then, there to caln 
stine smiled the brigl j 


ight, frank smile, «like the bless 


l one, that G xd is over us 
filled her face with light and sweetness. © danger. Christine’s eyes, like harebells, 
Iam a woman you know, and have my lifted to her guest’s, grew full of a strange 
racy of curiosity, but I will not exercise the ‘and wonder ly this man was 
prerogative of my sex, farther than to ask you. she had ever met 

iestion more. What is your name: ’ [hen the storm broke, with a wild ry Tr 
Latimer Winthr« p. great branches rocked and wrenched under it. 
It thundered back and forth, and fairly sho 


It is known neither in 
neither in the world of 
s nor on Wall St. ; 
nd in the wide world 


Ss nor counsels, 


it is famous nowhere; 
its best merit is, I be- 


a very few hearts. 


the foundations of house, 
Christine sat with 
at it is precious 


‘lou are a ver 


filled with a great 
y strange man,’’ thought But 
iristine Jarvys. Her 


I 


the storm did not last long. Swift as 
, guest smiled quietly to ‘the wind arose, it fell. The black wings of the 
‘*Did he guess what 1 was thinking!” cloud dropped slowly away 

ilered Christine. 


great calm 


and there was a 
sis The stars looked out from a mist 
thinner than the film of bridal laces 

‘Iti 


After this, she could not tell how they slipped 


) an animated conversation on a thousand 
‘at matters. 


s time Asa was here!”’ exclaimed Chris- 
ds 


Christine was glad enough 
4 man who led her out of herself, and that moment the front gate opened 
speech had some nerve and force in it: ply. Swift steps pelted the stones, and a 
Who never availed himself of an opportunity to . moment later, a youth of about sixteen burst 
ia pretty compliment t 


» herself; but who | into the parlor. 


His coarse, yellow hair, hung 
lated her own thoughts, who was full of 


his 
stion and appreciation of men, books, clothes were dripping, and he stammered out 
aud the world in general. 


in draggled locks about his white face 


in an agony of fright and terror, ‘“‘ The boat's 
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St ee 
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pwn! The wind upset her! Wont 
ly go to their help ?”’ 

had heard poor Christine's shriek 
Mr. Winthrop caught her, or she would 
have fallen; but there was no time to be lost; 
he laid the girl on the sofa; and he did not 
know that his lips uttered the prayer which 
was in his heart, and that Christine heard it, 

‘God have merey upon you!” 
Then, the young man rushed out of the 
but his hostess sprang up, and swift as 
r met him at the front door; ‘Oh, you 
save my brother!” she cried, with lips 


yse out of which never came word nor 


God be witness that I shall try!” and he 
was gone, and the boy followed him. 

Mr. Winthrop was a fine swimmer; and 
h the lake was nearly a mile from the 
nee of Mr. Jarvys, he was only a few 

in reaching the shore; for his feet 

1 scarcely to touch the ground on his way. 
paused once only, to ask the boy, who 
wed but could not keep up with him, 
necessary questions. He ascertained 

» was the son of the fisherman, Benjamin 
His father had been suddenly sum- 

1 from home that evening, and the two 
r men had persuaded him to go out on the 


Ww the sail-boat, which he was not ac- 


ith 
ustomed to managing alone. 


They would, however, have been safe enough, 

ad not been for the sudden ‘squall of 

nd’’ which overtook them before they could 

reach the shore, and in attempting to turn the 
boat around, she upset. 

The boy swam to shore, and hurried to Mr. 


Jarvys’s for help, as that gentleman’s house 


was nearest to the lake. He fancied both of 


the young men could keep their ‘‘ heads above 
water’ until assistance could be procured. 
And with a prayer that it might be so, Latimer 
Winthrop rushed towards the shore at the point 
the boy indicated. 

The moon sailed out from the frayed edges 
of the clouds, and looked down upon the 
fretted waters. In the distance the young 
man thought he discerned a head sinking and 
rising in the waters; he plunged in, and was 
not long in reaching it; and with great diffi- 
culty conveyed the nearly drowned man to the 
shore 

Benjamin Grant had just arrived there. The 
honest-hearted old man was full of alarm and 
grief at what had occurred. He looked eagerly 


in the white, unconscious face which Mr, « 


Winthrop laid down on the sands, 


“It's Mr. Ray mo! he said, 

And where was Christine s brother? 
small sail-boat was drifting to and fro on thy 
waves, like great silver wings blossoming 
of the dark waters The two men swam < 
it, after consigning M Raymond to the 
of Benjamin Gran 

By this time all traces of that wild ¢] 
was wiped off fro , ve of the sky. 
stars and the mo lo down bright 
calm on the white ‘es of the men 
searched for an hour in silence; and 
they found him! irew him up tende 
and laid him in the ind as they th 
of his sister at ho the young man 
the old one felt that they would g 
down their own lives, if they could call 
breath back to that beautiful clay. 
sweetly on the y 


rlad 


The moonlight 


dead face, wh ch had t no traces of pair 


struggle, and sho the sweet cluster 
hair, which had crowned the } 
restless head. ) nder the strong 
wept as they lai wn tenderly in the | 

And Christine 

For two slow, slow hours, that seemed lor 
than all the rest life, she had wat 
and waited. The vants had all gone 
with the exception of a chambermaid, 
tried to comfort istress, as she sometimes 
sank down into 


up and wrung I ands, and wand 


despair, and ther 
through the rooms, her wild, white face f 
agony. 

At last her strained ear caught the n 
They were | 


/ 


sound of footsteps outside. 
ing their burden up the walk, ‘Carry 
in by the side door, and I will go up ar 
’ said Mr. Wint 


in a low voice, to the men. But at thatu 


to break the truth to he 


ment, a slight figure plunged down the 
and rushed towards the lifeless form. 
light of the moon fell brightly on the dead f 
Christine staggered bac] 

said, looking up 


e men could not spea 


‘‘Is he drowned! 
so pitiful a way that 
but she looked in each face, and read he 
answer there; and then, Christine lay on tht 
ground as unconscious as her brother. 

Latimer Winthrop lifted the girl and carried 
her into the house. He bathed her temples, 
and assisted the frightened chambermaid | 
restore her to consciousness; yet he dreaded 
the time when she should open her eyes; ant 
looking. on her as she lay in her fair, sweel 
beauty before him, he said, stroking the bright 
*hair, ‘Poor little crushed lily! I wish thal 





ENINGS, 


help you, for the first great storm has t : ve r | rt f ( have 


e down on your life, and how can you meet 
i for whom it always has been sunshine, 
winds.”’ But tl > yuth in Christine s 
Ds triumphed in a little while, and 
| her eyes. 
young man saw that she knew 
from the lounge where she 
and when he 
struck aside arm, and rushing 
1@ room, see 
where her | 
t down by 


rs sne put awa 


kK Up at 


your 

ie! Christie 

silent foreve 

my heart 

at mic 

warm 

shuddered as t | went through 
ked up, and Mr 


er side ee 


ld,” answered 


isky and broken, 


irank ¢ ill 
her help ot 
have pity up 
e tears washed 
id Mr. Winthroy 
the room. 
that night he did not leave her; and oh, 
t sweet. and strong, and blessed words he 
) her, —words that fell in healing balsams . hav } gh they’y 
spirits, —words of faith. and trust, and > been filled to the brim with hard study. Iv 
ion, and for the first time, Christine < finished my prof ssion, and run up to get your 
lations ?” 


and the Melvyns congratu 


ys s eyes were opened, and she saw some 
‘ 


f the Great Eternal Love whose sea had “You would have had mine without the 


1} 


ill about her life, and from the lost 
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That is more than I expected. It is a 
night wonderful for beauty, Miss Christine.” 

Wonderful for beauty!” But there was 
nething in the lady’s sweet voice which 
made one think of the tolling of bells. Latimer 
Winthrop glanced swiftly in her face, and he 
knew what night her memory clasped with 
this one. 

‘lL don’t know what I should have done 
without you then,” said the young girl, drawing 

e nearer to the gentleman, as the old 

nemories surged over her. 
‘It was not I, Miss Christine, it was God 


that he lped you,’ 


‘I never could have borne it otherwise. 1 


wonder if I needed that terrible lesson—if 
without it my life would always have gone on 


n the old channels of frivolity, and self-seeking, 

W 1 no real aim, or purpose, or hope! 
Looking on the girl as she spoke, a grave, 

Latime 


sweet smile went over the face of 


Winthrop, but something flickered along the 
ile, and up into his eyes, which Christine 
| not see. He drew nearer—he took her 
mall hand in his own— 

‘Christine,’ and the speaker's voice had 
i little of its steady poise ‘] must speak 
what I have to say in few words. That sweet 
il of womanhood which my heart has so 
ng i igered after has been revealed to me. | 
believe that I should ever have found it 


had not been for that night two years 


‘Christine, you are rich, and lam poor, 1 
have nothingto offer you but a love that has 
twined itself so closely around the roots of my 

that it seems as though it would be death 
to tear it away, 

‘Yet, it would not be, because I trust in 
God, and He will give me strength to receive 
your answer, whatever it may be. 

The Melvyns have told you all about me 
A young lawyer, 


there is to tell, strug- 
up in life, can have little to offer a 


' un in your position, particularly when 
his dearest friends have all gone to sleep betore 
him, and he has nothing but his own brave 
heart, and his faith in God, to help him. 


Christine, you know the rest. If your answer 
must be ‘No,’ do not let it come from your 
lips, only take the hand which I hold here, 
aw Ly 

The little trembling hand lay still in his 
own, and Latimer Winthrop had his answer. 
Half an hour later, walking up and down the 
path swathed in moonlight, he said to her 
‘But, your uncle and aunt, Christine ! 2 
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You know what value they place on what 






cannot give you—wealth and position.’ 


The eyes, like harebells, « 






f Christine Jaryys 






made answer with her lips 






irt more than these 





‘* They will value my 





when I tell them it is yours, Latimer. 


And so the sorrow and the joy of the ty 


June evenings were blended together in th 





heart of Christine Jarvys, and ever afterwa 


they lent a tender sacredness and signifi 






each to the other. 
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Mother and Poet. 
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[The followir por will find an eel 


hundred thousand 1 hearts to-day 





Drap! one of them shot by the sea in the east 
And one of them shot in the west by the sea 
Dead! both my boys! When you sit at the f 
Aud are want a creat song for Italy free 
Let none look at me / 
1 
Yet I was a poetess only last year, 
And good at my art for a woman, men said 
But this woman, thts, w ionized here, 
The east sea and west sea rhyme on In ber | 
For yer ine W 
What art can a woman be ¢ dat? Oh, vain 
What art 7s she good but hurting her t 
With the milk-t 1 of I s, and a smile 
pain ; 
Ah, boys, how you hurt!—you were strong 
you pressed 
And / proud by that test. 
ry 
What art’s for a woma To hold on her knees 
Both darlings! to feel all their arms round ber 
throat 
Cling, strang|e tle! to sew by degrees, 
And ‘broider the s, and neat little coat . 
T dream and t dote, ow 


To teach them It stings there. J made ther 
indeed 
Speak plain the word “country.” J taught tl 
no duubt, 
That a country’s a thing men should die for at ne 
/ prated of liberty, right 


The tyrant turn 


s, and about 






a out 
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their flashed... O, beautiful 


my 


when eyes 


xulted ! nay, let them go forth at the wheels 


e guns, and denied not—but then the surprise, 


hen one sits quite alone! Then, one weeps, 


then one kneels! 


God! how 


st, happy news cam letters mailed 


th my kisses, of camp-life and glory, and how 


t 


ved me, and s 
spoiled, 

return, would fan 
With their 


was triumph at Tu 
mn cam 


pale as 8 
My Guido was dead !—I fell 


While they cheered 


friends s 


s still sadder, more strong, 


came s 


w but in one } “T was not to faint, 


t me ior two. wilh me ere 


Viva Italia’ he dic 
“Who forbids 


XI. 


ni would add “he was 


that turned 


presence 


w ‘twas imposs 


To live « 


h without pause uy 


| 
smoothly the next 


ther. ab, 


Ah, 


“mine, 


e says “my 


You think Guido f 


motl 


X1t. 


ls straight so happy that, dizzy with Heaven 


y drop earth’s affections, conceive vot of woe? 


AND 


I think 1 


rhre 


) 


And one of 
Both! 


You want a great so for ve 
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POET. 


s were too lately forgiven 


ug 4 and Svrrow which reconciled 


80 


The Above and Below. 


0k'dst through 


ler, I pray, 


mark, 


with eyes 


turned away, 


ir children in strengtt 


pain in self 


ns will wring 


o wail such as 


When th 


XX, 


ne of them t by the sea in the west, 


t in the east by the sea 


both my If in keeping the feast 


ur Italy free, 
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Broken Glass, 
AND THE ROMANCE THEREOF 
BY CLARA GRAHAME. 
We had finished breakfast—John had taker 
newspaper—Harry, John’s brother, an 


Belle Paine, a young lady visiting me, has 


settled themselves on the lounge, at the west spell;’’ that lasted me till near dinner time, 
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sheet of paper, wrote a few lines, enclosed 


an envelope, which I directed to the addres 





* ,indicated in the paper; this I dispatched 







Jane to the post ofhies 
1 sthink what I had done—what would cor 


and then stopped 








1 <—what John would s ty, and finally ended 
I morning operations by a refreshing *< 






} 





































window, for their customary morning flirtation, >Jeft me with a delightful headache. Atdiy , 
while I was busy washing the coffee cups, (they < John remarked. ; 
1 wedding present from Aunt Betsey, and ‘Maggie! did you know one of th 
ver trust Jane with them All at once ‘lights in the hall was broken ?” 
roke out with, I being rather absent minded just ther 
Hallo, Maggie! here’s one of those romantic plied, «Yes; I broke when I was fifte * 
ulvertisements you're always hunting up; | Upon his laying down his knife ar 
ildn’t wonder if there was something in this and looking at me as if he thought I 
; queer, isn’t it?” my wits, I made out to come to mysell 
He then read aloud, as follows:— and said, 
Will the lady who, in September, 18 ‘“*T mean Jane with her mop hat 
i i ntally broke a pane ot glass in the win- ‘*That’s rather re to the point, Magy 
he Lady’s Drawing-Room, A House, <hesides I don’t believe you can rem 
send her address to J. W. Clapp & Co., > far back as when 5 were fifteen: but I 
neys at law, Boston, Mass.” know but you are g g on to your s 
I was looking intently at something on one childhood, at ar y rate you seem to have 
Aunt Betsey 8 cups, that had the ippearance \ turned to teas] 
1 crack, and therefore was silent till John I didn’t know was empting t 
meat with a teaspoon it I put in my 
Well Maggie; how do you make it—isn’t -ache as a plea for sent-mindedness 
e a romance in a nut-shell, or, rather, pane > managed to get throug! iner without making 
glass? 1 wonder if some poor feliow's any more egregious nders. ‘ 
irt got smashed with that window—and if And now. before . unything 
going to sue for damages?” results of the imprud ter [havetold 3 
said I was sure I didn’t know, and pro- >| must go back I shan’t say just | 
1 to count my spoons and forks, a habit 1S many years—to my th summer, wi m 
ge in every morning. by this time Belle past was nothing re everything ; 
i Harry had caught the word *‘romance,” > girlish imaginat We lived in a quiet t a 
pricking up their ears at the sound many miles away famous New Eng 
reof, pronounced several sage opinions as > metr« polis, and a 1ey to Boston was 
e meaning and object of the singular upon as an important event by us school g 
ugraph; while John returned to his news->[ was, therefore. hig y delighted when ae 
and another ‘“‘row in Congress,” as he © father proposed that I should accompany | 
er disrespectfully terms any little differ- jin one of his frequent business trips t 
es that may arise in that august and digni- city. Oh, the pleasure of telling my " 
‘ body. panions that lsh adn be at school the net ky 
Pretty soon the gentlemen went down town. S week, as I was ng to spend it in Bost 
buried herself in a new novel, and I, <the announcemer made with an indiff e 
essly taking up that paper with several Sent air, as though ng to Boston were 
rs, escaped with it to my own room, where, every day affair with me. How I gloried 
ng locked the door, I seated myself to read my preparations—a new silk dress, not airs 
i my own eyes the very singular and ro-‘ ont of mother’s—a 1 travelling dress, ¢aj Or 
tic advértisement; for reader, it was ro- and all, not to mention linen collars and bareg 1a] 
ntic, and what was more, I had the key toSyeil:; how I spent hours in packing and ; 
» romance, or once had, for I thought it all 2 packing my trunk, lest I should leave some 1d 
1 years ago; when Philip Armstrong— thing behind, then saying good by to id 
[ wont be premature. unfortunate members of the family who wel wover 
fter sitting for some time, pondering several ) not going to Boston; the wonders of azin 
igs in my heart, I opened my desk, took a‘ steamboat, the dignity of having a state-ro0! l suy 
VOL 








BROKEN 


If, 


these things, 


my and the stewardess to wait on n 


‘are they not written on 


k of my remembrance? But 
of 
l 


ivements, 


what 


were 


ey compared with the - the grea 
If? with all its bustle, 
1 
cks 


and 
di and 


Commo 


Lvs, 


n and it its 
ith and its Faneuil Ha 
\ 


among 


We stopped at the H 
the first-class 


dim 


‘ } 
entered 


yuse, which 


was 
nh prominent 


» th 


hotels 
ECE and 


nits gilding has t me 


its 


velvet faded, ) and the 
floor of 


) 


different 
ying in t with 
basin, and pas 
the 


bloss 


with 
l 


s immense 


sott 
ms, 
imson 
and 


my inexperienced eyes th 


ld 


vered 


curtain 


veivet ( furniture ; 


it all 


embodie 


it 
the 


a 


s of an Oriental I ilace wert 


me. 


If upon the edge 


Awe struck, I perched mys 


sir, and sat motionless, until t 


shown 
I dreaded it 


long dining hail, 


That first dinner, how 


how endless seemed the 


we walked to seats in the farther extremity 


1 painful sense of hingness came 


not ove! 
the presence of that white-aproned troo 


the 


t 


knowledge that was sta- 


ne 
i¢ 


‘ 
{ 


chall 


o take away 


‘of handling my knife and 


loubt | 


address 


ork, (be- 


irselves) I’ve no said ‘sir, 


After 
the 


; 


time I ventured to 


I 


him 


r two was iess oppressed by 


Ola 


1e. 


the 


¢ 
t 


omnibuses, 


M 


»f 
ine i 


GLASS. 


i 


18 


gentleman had been 


corr! lor, 


who walking 


tne o 


up and 


down the had observed 


l 


is he passed and repasse 


an whom 


l pen door, came 
1 if he ld 
I hardly dare 


accon pany 


in, and appr uske cou 


render me l 


actuated me was true one; 


r 


me, 


three, 


le 


ling splendor, and began to rather > known pia 


novelty iti \ 


of my position. Although my 
K me out 


sight-seeing every day. he 
l | 


the time b ny 


+h occupied with business and I was a 


rf self. There 


were 


les staying in oust 


but 
ible 


rl 


int, fashion women, 


‘ward country g attracted bu 


ittention; so I spent a good deal of my 


nthe drawing-room when it was other-‘! 
] t} 


of 


leserted, looking out of windows, and 


re the 


itive soltness various 


rs and sofas. 


morning, father having gone out as 


] 


, | was engaged in my usua 


employment 
bel 


king at the busy 


aa 


he 
being warm, I attempted to rai 
und, in 


broke a 


int 


street 


RO doing, l y SuWIeC 
pane of glass. 
the shattered [ragmeut 


of 


. XVIIL—16 


2 picture, 


se, utter consternation, 


when 


iome, 


vain 


rid mat! 


to 


tly away, during which 


} 


my r 


hair and donned 1 
xin outward appearance quite 


We heard 


lady. 
iends since we parted at the 


y 
I e 


had not 


when one day, at dinner, 


I remembered Mr. Arin- 
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strong, saying that he had come to H—— to 
buy lumber, and that he would take tea with 
us that night. He came, the same agreeable 
and courteous gentleman of the year before; 
he looked agreeably surprised at the change in 
personal appearance, though no word of 
pliment passed his lips; the family were 
‘leased with him, and during his stay of a 
few days in H——, he passed much of his time 
wil us, 
After he left, I was once in a while reminded 
of him, 


rarely accompanied with short notes. I felt 


by a new book-piece of music, very 


flattered by his partiality, and received these 
little gifts as tokens of friendship, that ‘old 
bachelors” frequently show for young girls who 
happen to please them. 

I was consequently very much astonished 
when, more than a year after his visit, I re- 
ceived a letter from him, asking me to become 
his wife—saying, that when a very young man 
he had lost all confidence in woman’s truth, on 

unt of the faithlessness of one whom he 


‘** broken 


convinced him that he was 


~i—that the little affair of the 

low,” had 

ng—that the love of truth I then showed, 
interested him in me—that, for a long time, he 
had tenderly and truly loved me. He at the 
same time wrote to my father, asking his per- 
mission to address me. I cannot tell how 
grieved and sorry I was to hear this. I loved 
and esteemed him as a younger sister might, 
but the thought of him as a lover, had never 
entered my mind. Besides that, my heart was 
no longer my own; for, I had given it not long 
before, to him whom, some years after, became 
my husband. I could not write him myself: 
but, my father told him as tenderly as possible, 
that I could not accept the offer he had done 
me the honor to make—that I was plighted to 
another. I shall never forget the reply to that 
letter—its manly tone—its patient sorrow—its 
Christian fortitude :— 

“My fondly cherished hopes are perished,” 
he said—‘‘a pleasant dream has passed for- 
ever away. 1 am Auman, and I suffer; but, I 
believe in God, and would bow meekly to JTis 
will, who always doeth we//. As for Margaret, 
may her life be happy, and he to whom her 
love is given, worthy of the gift.”’ 

I shed tears when I read it, and I have never 
read it since without tears. For a long time, 
I heard nothing of him; but, about two years 


after, while travelling, I became acquainted 


with a lady from the place where he resided. 


I made general inquiries for the Armstrong 


family, and finally spoke of Philip. She said 


HOME 


dollars in bank stock, and the 
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that for years *hilip Armstrong had been r 


garded as a man who would never marry ; but 
that, two or three “ars before, he had built 
handsome house, and furnished it, laid » 

fine garden, shrubberies, &ec., and that it 


reported he was marry a young lady fr 
the east; but it seemed there was no trut} 
the story, as the house still remains uno 
pied, except by in old woman, who has ec! i 
of it. It was rather strange, wasn’t it 
stranger telling me of the house that had | 
built for me, which I probably should ney 
see. Soon after that, my father moved f; 
my native place, and made a new home in thy 


West. My en 


husband was t irver of his own fort 


nent was a long one, as 


But, being at la blished in business, a} 


two years since were married, and 


then, have lived y and cosily in the ] 


sant house at t corner, with the big old ¢ 
before the d d so, I have given J 
little sketch of tory down 
when * John eye fe n that 
vertisement 
And now, my story whe 
left off. Nearly a week passed after | 
written that letter nd I began to hope tl 


would never hear fi t, when one day. 


came in to dinner, with an ominous yellow 
velope in his hat nd I could see that 
} 


riting of a lawyer 


know, Mrs. Marge 


rresp mdence y 


addressed in the 

“TT should be 
Wallace, what gal 
carrying on, wit! ome rascal or ¢ 
Boston If j Wish to get a divorce, 
had better get me lo the business 

With these words, he threw the letter 
my lap, and then seated himself at my s 
waiting to be enlightened as to the myste 
document I would have given the wor 
have been by myself, but strove to cone 
agitation, and t | to open the letter 
lessly, as t! was something I took 
little interest ir t » my hands shook s 
John notice 

**A touch of e ague, Maggie ?—or 
some old lover ours turned up, to dis 
your equanin if 

At last, the « 
enclosures fel] one a brief lawyer's le 


pe was opened, and ‘ 


e¢:— 


something in th 


‘*Mapam:—We have the pleasure to inform 


you that by the will of Philip Armstrong, E 
late of , Suffol 


are the rightfu possessor of —«— thous 


K County, deceased. } 


house # 
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ls, furniture, plate, 


rroun 


esidence of said Armstrong, in , Suffolk 
County. 
«Awaiting your orders, we have the honor to 


} 
Ww 


ibscribe ourselves urs, &C., 


“J. Crapr, & Co.” 


The letter dropped from hand to the 


I 
vhen | don't know what else to do 
* What 


my 


wr, and burst into tears, my usual resort 


the ‘deuce’ is to pay now?” said 


hn, snatching the cause of this disturbance, 

He looked 
astonished 
struck 


said he, at last, 


and proceeding to read it, 
rised l, 
roceeded, and perfe wonder 
ided “Well 
doesn't beat 
break 


but, I don’t think I should shed many 


sur 


is he commence as he 


tly he 
“oy 


relations; 


0 done,”’ 


first wife’s 


I cannot yf those horrid slang 


ases 


rs, if some old fellow sh l accommodate me 


sucha nice little legacy as this. But come, 


erving, now, for 1 want to know the mean 


f this little affair. Perhaps this will throw 


ght on the subject, and and he picked 
I 


the 


other enclosure, which was a seale 


e, ‘Margarette, 


with simply 


But 


on 
I took it from him, with a fresh 
of 
where I read the last message from 


ll. And 


Still 


sobs, and sought the privacy my 


mm, 


m who died loving me this 


was 
‘MARGARETTE 
‘For | may call you ‘ Margarette’ now, when 


l 


I do not know as these lines will 


| am fast passing beyond the sound of al 


earthly names, 


reach you, though | trust that the means I 
direct my 
I h 


ently for years. 


executors to take, may be suc 


ave loved you faithfully and 


When I| hoped that some 
lay you would be my wife, I prepared a home 
r you—such a home as | thought you would 


¢ happy in—and although God willed that it 


ild never be our home, | still wish it might 


urs. Will you not accept it, and spend a 
ot 


And, Margarette, 


of your time there, for the sake him 


oved you to the end 
{God gives you sons, will you not call one 
that I may 

for | shall know it 
ir 


know in that other world 
that my name is often on 


In 


or 


And now, farewell! 


yi lips. 


the here- 


alter, there is no marrying giving in 


marriage; but, I shall meet you there, Marga- 


rette—my Margarette.”’ 


I went back to my husband with an aching 
heart, and silently handed him the letter, and 


+} 


en, with hand close clasped in his, I told 
h 


im all that Thavetold you; and, stout-hearted 


Xc., formerly the 
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thou 


down h 


he 


brown cheek, 


ri 


man Is, ™m e rolled 


as he listened, though 


than one tear 


he could not help saying, in his characteristic 
that he didn’t 


fellow 


way, see what there was in me 


“to upset a so; but, any way, it 


was 


& mighty 


pane 


ne 


when shivered 
that 


ali 


the 


irlv two years since Philip died, ( 


an 
I 


house 


spending these ! 


bi 


sum 


No 


( months 


in 


he ult for me ng is lacking in 


t} 
ld 


1 
sickness, 


the house or surroundings, 


most deli 
He 
it 


cate and fastidious t desire 


and 
he libn ry, 
I 


a 


ste cK 


i 


here in his last 


died I 


pon its shelves many bo 


was brought 


was here he am writing int 


and | find u ks that 


now remember expressing a preference f 


and in some of them marked 


d 


by whose pen 


} 


‘ 
) 


t 


I cannot On a cushion at my feet 


‘* Philip 
husban 1, 
his 


ent 


y 


boy, Armstrong 


think 


better 


I 


the 
1 the 


and my as well 


lor name 


a 


sleep, 
he 


name 


that may gi noble 


whose he bears 


blogs 


bay window, wreathed with 


ms the ar 


and laid out and, loooki 


the distant 


see a mal the 


oul 
nd 


ive 


dense foliage a every 


ng t 


fresh 


even we visit that grave, and le 


garlands there When Philip grows larger, 


l 


him there, i Ll him of the 


his 


one d ty 


shall take ur g 
} 


man who left n r the autiful | 


that wi his 


heen 


when thin 


has fara ulteriy 


orthy, bu ind some ¢ 


then 


hope tk Armstr 


ong 


ni 


ids 


which 


be 


Ww 


auty 


iedindietinal 


Dear Little Anna. 


VERNON, 


BY NETTIE 
Silently she sleeps in that wide, desolate old 


lov 


week to-« 


little grave, and bore her past the little brown 


churchyard, my ing pupil, dear little Anna. 


Tis just one ay, since they made her 
school-house, where for three short weeks, she 
had answered each morning, as I called her 
name, and issigned her tasks or the coming 
day. 

$y and by, there came a morn when Anna's 
seat was vacant, and no gentle brown eyes looked" 


earnestly into mine, from above her desk; but, a 
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tiny bouquet of lovely wild flowers lay upon 
my table, and her brother said ‘it was Anna's 
gift to her teacher, but she was sick and could 
not come to her class that day.”” The next day 
and the next passed away, and then they told 
me she would die! 

And when that night I stood within her 
darkened room, and saw the faint smile with 
which she greeted me, and held her little 
fevered hand, my own heart echoed the sad 
words—she will die! And, when within my 
own room, I prayed the great Father to spare 
the tender opening bud yet a little longer, if it 
eould accord with His own wise plans, that 
those doting but now agonized parents might 
watch its daily unfolding and expansion—ay, 
even its perfect bloom. 

But the little heart soon ceased its beating, 
and Anna, my little pupil, was at rest! Ay, 

rest; not within that dreary churchyard, 
where the shadows lengthen, and then grow 
dim each morn and night—wnot beside that 
aged pilgrim, who, with hands meekly folded 
a pulseless breast, heeds not the echo 
the rattling sands of that tiny new-made 


o'er 
from 


{nna But, in that upper school, where 


rests. 


God himself shall be her more faithful teacher, 2 


do I hope one day to meet my little pupil, 
transplanted wisely from my imperfect care, to 
an eternal clime. 

[o-morrow, from my window, I shall look 
i little distance beyond a babbling brook, 
ross a grassy plain, and see that strong 
have planted a marble slab, to tell us 
where ilies 


ANNA; 
Aged Eight Years. 
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BY MRS. C. MARIA LANDON. 


Drearily the clouds are drifting, 
In a dark and troubled sky, 
And the wind sweeps through the casement 
With a wail of agony. 
Moaning—*“ Oh, he was too lovely, 
And too beautiful, to die!” 
Oh! ye sad winds, cease your sighing— 
Clouds withhold your pitying tears, 
Though his gladsome tone may never 
Grect again our longing ears. 
Never till death kindly leads us 
Through the valley he has trod— 
Upward, to the shining portals 
Of the “ City of our God.” 


rrave by his side; not there can I believe that 2 
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Yet, ‘twas well he did not tarry 
*Mid the dangers of the way; 
Better that he went so early 
To the clime of fadeless day. 
Earth has many thorns and pitfalls 
For such little feet as his, 
But no sounds of grief or anguish 
Mar Heaven's ceaseless symphonies, 
And one cherub boy awaits us, 
In that happy, sinless land, 
Amaranth upon his forehead, 
Palm and myrtle in his hand. 
Underneath the trees immortal 
Sits he, listening to the strains, 
Softly echoing from the hill-tops, 
Sounding sweetly o’er the plains— 
“ Glory to our risen Saviour, 
Who was slain that we might live, 
His be blessing, praise and honor, 
More than we can ever give! 
Strike your harps, ye ransomed spirits, 
Babes and patriarchs, sh 
Christ bas purchased our salvation— 


ut and sing, 


Glory, glory, to our King!” 
Thus the anthem ever swelleth, 
Thus the barps forever thrill 
To the rapturous thanksgivings 
That each joyous bosom fill. 
Shall we join that heavenly chorus, 
When life’s weary day is past? 
Shall we find our little angel 
In that glorious throng at last? 
Will our darling know and love us, 
When we reach that sunny shore— 
Haste to us with eager gladness, 
To be parted nevermore ? 
Will his voice be soft and pleasant, 
As when he was with us here, 
And his blue eyes’ tender radiance 
Be as stead{ast, and as clear? 


Oh, ye sweetest eyes of azure, 
We have missed your precious light 

Through the re 
Through the darkn 

Oh, thou child, whose 
Beautified our lowly home, 

Filled with sunshine the poor cottage 
Where thou ne’er again shalt come. 

Our sad hearts had sunk and fainted, 
Had no blessed pledge been given 

That of such white lambs as thou art 
Is the company of Heaven. 

That the tender Shepherd bears them 

arms, 


e journey— 


ess of the night. 





ve-like spirit 


Gently, in His loving 
Safe from sin, and change, and sorrow— 
Safe from dangers and alarms. 
Now, though heavy seems life’s burden 
To each lonely, weary breast, 
Yet we joy to know our darling 
Is in Heaven supremely blest. 


Lonewoop, Mo., June, 1861. 
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RMONS. 


A Good Day's Work. 


“T’ye done one good day's work, if I never do 
another,” said Mr. Barlow, rubbing his hands 
together briskly, and with the air of a man who 
felt very much pleased with himself. 

“And so have I.” Mrs. Barlow's voice was in a 
lower tone, and less exultant, yet indicative of a 
spirit at peace with itself. 

“ Let us compare notes,” said Mr. Barlow, in the 
confident manner of one who knows that triumph 
will be on his side, “and see which has done the 
best day’s work.” 

“You, of course,” returned the gentle-hearted 
wile. 
“We shall see. Let the history of your day’s 
doings precede mine.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Barlow, “you shall give the 
first experience.” 

“Very well.” And full of his subject, Mr. Bar- 
low began : 

“You remember the debt of Warfield, about which 
I spoke a few days ago ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T considered it desperate—would have sold out 
my interest at thirty cents on the dollar when I left 
home this morning. Now the whole claim is 
secure. I had to scheme a little. It was sharp 
practice. But the thing is done. I don’t believe 
that another creditor of Warfield’s will get a third 
of his claim. 

“The next operation,” continued Mr. Barlow, “I 
consider quite as good. About a year ago I took 
fifty acres of land in Erie county, for debt, at a 
valuation of five dollars an acre. I sold it to-day 

rten. I don’t think the man knew just what he 
was buying. He called to see me about it, and I 
asked ten dollars an acre at a venture, when he 
promptly laid down one hundred dollars to bind 
the bargain. IfI should never see him again, I< 
am all right. That is transaction number two. 
Number three is as pleasant toremember. I sold a 
lot of goods, almost a year out of date, to a young 
country merchant, for cash. He thinks he has a 
bargain; and perhaps he has; but I would have 
let them go at any time during the past six months 
at a loss of thirty per cent., and thought the sale a 
lesirable one. 

“ Now, there is my good day’s work, Jenny, and 
it is one to be proud of. I take some credit to my- 
self for being, upon the whole, a pretty bright sort of 
4 man,and bound to go through. Let us have 
your story now.” e 

The face of Mrs. Barlow flushed slightly. Her 
husband waited for a few moments, and then said “ip 





“Let us hear of the yards of stitching, and the 
piles of good things made—” 

“ No—nothing of that,”’ answered Mrs. Barlow, 
with a slight veil of feeling covering her pleasant 
voice. “I had another meaning when I spoke of 
having accomplished a good day’s work. And 
now, as my doings will bear no comparison with 
yours, I think of declining their rehearsal.” 

“A bargain is a bargain, Jenny,” said Mr. Bar- 
low. ‘ Word-keeping is a cardinal virtue. So let 
your story be told. You have done a good day’s 
work in your own estimation, for you said so. Go 
on. I am all attention.” 

Mrs. Barlow still hesitated. But after a littl 
more urging, she began her story of a good day's 


work. Her voice was a little subdued, and tl 


rere 
was an evident shrinking from the subject ab: 
which she felt constrained to speak. 

“T resolved last night,” said she, “after passing 
some hours of self-examination and self-upbraid- 
ings, that I would, for one day, try to possess my 
soul in patience. And this day has been the trial- 
day. Shall I go on?” 

Mrs. Barlow looked up with a timid, half-bashful 
air at her husband. She did not meet his eyes, for 
he had turned them partly away. 

“Yes, dear Jenny, go on.” The husband's 
buoyancy of tone was gone. In its place was some- 
thing tender and pensive. 

‘** Little Eddy was unusually fretful this morning, 
as you will remember. He seemed perverse, I 
thought—cross, as we call it. I was tempted to 
speak harshly two or three times; but, remember- 
ing my good resolution, I put on the armor of 
patience, and never let him hear a tone of my voice 
that was not a loving tone. Dear, little fellow! 
When I went to wash him, after breakfast, I found, 


just behind one of his ears, a small, inflamed boi 
It has made him slightly feverish and worrysome 
all day. Oh, wasn’t I glad that patience had ruled 
my spirit! 

“After you went away to the store, Mary got 
into one of her bad humors. She didn’t want to 
go to school, to begin with; then she couldn’t find 
her slate; and then her.shoe pinched her. I felt 


2 very much annoyed; but, recalling my good reso- 


lution, I met her irritation with calmness, her 
wilfulness with patient admonition, her stubborn 
temper with gentle rebuke; and so I conquered. 
She kissed me, and started for school with a cheer- 
ful countenance, her slate in her satchel, and the 
pinching hoe unheede And so I had my reward 

“But my trials were not over. Some extra 


¢ washing was needed. So I called Ellen, and told 


her that Mary would require a frock and two pairs 


of drawers to be washed out, the baby some slips. 
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and you some pocket-bandkerchiefs. 
fusal leaped from the girl’s quick tongue, and 


A saucy re- 


mine. Patience ! 


whispered a small, still voice. 


indignant words to patience! 
I stifled, with an 
effort, my feelings, restrained my speech, and con- 
trolled my countenance. 
exterior signs, did I look into Ellen’s face, until she 


dropped her eyes to the floor in confusion. 


Very calmly, as to all 


“*You must have forgotten yourself,’ said I, with 
some dignity of manner, yet without a sign of 
irritation. confessed 


She was humbled at once; 


the wrong, and begged my pardon. I forgave ber, 
after reproof, and she went back to the kitchen, 
something wiser, I think, than when I summoned 
her. The washing I required has been done, and 


well done; and the girl has seemed all day as if 
she were endeavoring to atone, by kindness and 
If I 


we were both improved by the discipline through 


service, for that hasty speech. mistake not, 


which we passed. 
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Remembrances of Mother. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 
“Oh, Martha!” said Aunt Eunice, in a depreca- 


ting voice. 


Her niece, a young woman whose flushed face was ‘ 


disfigured by anger, felt the rebuke in her tones, 
and half in apology, half in shame, eplied, 

“ A saint couldn’t keep his temper if he had the 
trial of that boy.” 

“ T have seen worse boys than Herbert; and—” 

Aunt Eunice paused, looking steadily at her 
niece, as if in doubt whether to finish the sentenve 
that lingered on her tongue. 

“Say on, aunty.” 

“ And more patient mothers.” 

The color deepened on Martha’s face. 

“Don’t be hurt child. It is because 
and Herbert that I say this plainly. 
quick tempered, Martha. Too impatient.” 

“T am neither a stock nor stone,” answered the 


love you 
ou are too 


young mother, in partial self-justification. 


“No, but a rational and responsible woman, on ‘ 
mother could only have controlled herself, she 


whom God has laid the duty of educating a human 


soul, and determining, in a great measure, its con- ‘ 
dition of happiness or misery through all eternity.” 


The veil of sudden anger, which had concealed the 
true beauty of the young mother’s face, dropped away. 

“Tf you could bear this in mind,” continued 
Aunt Eunice, “love, melting into tender compas- 
sion, would, in every trial with your boy, keep 
anger in the distance.” 

“Ob, aunt! I never had any control of myself,” 


>the unhappy years of your early life. 
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“Other trials I have had through the day 
Some «f them quite as severe as the few I have 
mentioned; but the armor of patience was whole 
when the sun went down. I was able to possess 
wy soul in peace, and the conquest of self has ma 
me happier. This is my good day’s work. It may 
not seem much in your eyes.” 

Mr. Barlow did not look up nor speak as the 
She waited almost 


Then 
ward, suddenly, and kissed her, saying, as he did 


silent. 


voice of his wife grew 


a minute for his response. he bent for 
s0— 

‘Mine was work, yours a battle—mine success, 
yours conquest—mine easy toil, yours heroism! 
Jenny, dear, since you have been talking, I have 
thought thus: My good work has soiled my gar. 
ments, while yours are without a stain, and white 
as angel-robes. Loving monitor! may your lesson 
of to-night make me a better man. Your good 


day’s work gives a two-fold blessing!” 


DEPARTMENT. 


answered the young mother, as a painful expression 


gathered in her young face. “You know that, 


¢ from a child up, I was very quick tempered.” 


* As your mother was before you ?” 
Martha drew a long sigh. Memory, at mention 
of her mother’s name, revived some saddening inci- 
dents of long past time. 

“For Herbert's sake, I must take you backwards 
in life, and ask this question:—what are the most 
unpleasant remembrances of your early years?” 

Martha’s eyes dropped away from her aunts 
questioning face, and rested upon the floor. She 


sat very still, but did not answer. 


“Shall I press the inquiry ?” 

“No, Aunt Eunice. I understand you.” 

“ My sister had a quick temper, and our mother 
did not help her to bring it under right control 
From her, you inherited a like impulse, and your 


unhappy childhood was one long series of passion- 
2ate conflicts with your mother. 


It pains me t 
to uncover the past—but the good 
It is out of love for him 
If your 


speak of this ; 
of your boy demands it. 
that I am now drawing back the veil. 


might have laid in your mind the foundations ot 
self-control. Discipline on her part, would have 
made discipline on the part of her child easy. 


) But conflict, passion, wrong to you, and stubborn 


disobedience that love might have subdued, marked 
Are you 


better or worse for this, Martha? If it had bees 


S different with your mother, would it not now be 
different with you?” 








rda 
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A flood of tears was the young mother's only 
answer. For some time, she wept bitterly. But, 
storm, as it passed away, left her sky 





dearer. Thouzht moved in a direction it had 
pever taken before, and when her aunt resumed, 
she was in a state to comprehend the meaning of 
what she said. 

“Qur earliest impressions, and our earliest dis- 
cipline,” continued the aunt, usually have the 
most important influence on our after lives. In a 
partial degree, this is expressed in the well known 


ue 


‘Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’ 


and common observation and experience affirm its 
truth. Let us go a little deeper than the paipabl 


fact, and look at what is involved. In states of 
tranquillity, innocent and pure things are sown in 


not in the whirl of agitation. 





the mind of a chil 


In the blasts of anger, good seeds are driven away. 


In 
Of what avail is remonstrance and admonition, 
given and received in passion? Have you seen 


y good fruit? Does Herbert grow more obe 


lient 
“Martha! it is by means of what you now store 


the mind of your child—gentleness, love, 


tenderness, obedience; in a word, all Christian 


graces and sentiments; that, as a man, be will be 


to possess his soul in patience and virtue. | 





8 
these be not with him, alas for the struggle with 
evil powers and principles that must come to him, 
as it comes to all men, in the great life-battles! On 

childhood of every human being hangs so much 
f his future destiny, that I almost tremble, some 
wes, when I look at a child.” 


The young mother’s countenance was very sober 





and thoughtful. 


“Seeing and feeling as I now do,” she said, “I 


am oppressed by a sense of responsibility. Oh, 


} 


I am not worthy to have a child 


Aunt Eunice! 


My duty is greater than I have the ability to per- 


Aunt Eunice, “God 





duty,” answered 
ver assigns to any one. That self conquest, 
essential to your right performance of all that your 


sition requires, is wholly possible. But there 





be perpetual watchfulness and perpetual 
rt. As with nations in the presence of ex- 


l enemies, so with individuals as to their 








enemies; the price of liberty is eternal 


\ 


motive enough for the 





igdance, Have you 1 
exercise of such vigilance? There is your strongest 
motive.” And she pointed to Herbert, who was 
playing in the room, all unconscious of the interest 
He was exciting, 

The mother answered only with a tender look at 
her boy, and a long drawn sigh. 


“The things,” said Aunt Eunice, “ that impress 
a. . , . 

4e mind of a child deeply, are vividly remembered 
‘trough all his after life. Cireumstances of plea- 


‘ure or pain, are reproduced in memory even t 
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our latest days. Oh, Martha! can you bear for an 


instant the thought, that in the time to come, when 


manhood crowns his years, Herbert should associ- 
ate your memory with unpleasant things? Do not 
ure gallery of his mind p-rtraits 


of yourself, from which, in after years, he will turn 


hang up in the } 





away in sorrow and shame. Let bim remember 
you as gentle, loving, wise and just, and you will 
be the angel of his manhood. Children do not for- 


“rday and to-day dies 





get. Your passion of yes 
out, and is forgotten by yourself; but, if it have 
hurt your boy, be will bear with him the memory 
thereof down to his latest years.” 


Just then Herbert, whose mother had, a little while 


before, rebuked him for a fault in barsh and passion- 
ute words, pulled over a small vase, in which were 
some cut flowers Attracted by their beauty, he 
had drawn near to admire. The it ution to touch 


was irresistible; but the hand he extended was not 


on its guard, and so the vase was broken. 

As the glass crashed on the floor a look of fear 
came into Herbert's face, and his eves turned anx- 
iously towards his mother. Sudden anger swelled 
in her heart. 

“Oh, Martha, remember!” Good Aunt Eunice 
leaned towards her niece, and raised @ cand iD 
Don't speak harshly.” 

Very still, as if a strong hand were holding her 
lown, sat the young mother, bewildered in the 
struggle that was passing in her soul. The it- 


burst of passion thus held back, Hervert bad time 


to explain his relation to the incident. 

“Ob, mamma!” he cried, coming up quickly and 
standing before his mother, “ I'm so sor ! Don’t 
scold me, for indeed it wasn’t done on purpose. I 

” 


ust went to touch a flower, and my hand slipped. 


Chere was no reply, for the mother was not yet 
in full possession of herself. Herbert s 1 in pain- 
ful doubt for a moment or two, then leaning his 
head down upon his mother he burst into tears, 


sobbing violently. 

Quickly was an arm drawn around the boy, and 
he was held tightly to his mother’s heart. “I know 
it was an accident, dear. Of course my son wouldn 


t 
and lovingly 





break a vase on purpose.” Get 
was this said. 
“Oh, mamma! I'll be so careful next time. 
Would angry reproof have brought this state of 
e 


atient mother, answel 





mind in the boy 
juestion to yoursell. 
[he first conquest,” said Aunt Eunice, “ is 


iften the hardest.” Herbert was at play again. 
“Oh, follow up this great triumph over yours lf 
For Herbert's sake, be watchful and strong. Let 


love for him be as a shield of defence against the 
and of his, and, in after 


f 


enemies of your pea 





years, he shall rise up and call you blessed.” 
“Tam very weak, Aunt Eunice,” was answered. 
“But God's love, in the heart of a mother, is 

strong. Rest in that love, which desires the bigh- 


est goud for your boy, and you will not fail in the 
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right administration of your holy office. If there be 
upon the walls of his house of memory distorted 
pictures of his mother, oh! hang them over with 
truer and lovelier images, such as he may look upon 


with pride and joy through all the coming years.” 


Stes. Browning. 


BY SUSANNA V. ALDRICH. 

I was impressed the other day with the beauty of 
an idea, embodied in the sweet language of poesy, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, that immortal 
poetess, the news of whose death has struck a 
sudden chill to many a loving heart, and caused 
many a chord, congenial with those which stirred 
the life-pulse in her breast, to vibrate with emotions 
of painful regret. 

It was written on receiving intelligence of the 

f a little child whom she had never seen, 
ho was, nevertheless, dear to her mother- 
is the treasure of one whom she fondly loved, 

suse she knew herse// the preciousness of the 

i unites parents to these little portions of 
wn be ing. 
rring to the spirit of resignation with which 

their trial was received, she says, “God lent him 
and takes him, you sigh; but she, hersel/ contra- 
dicts this assertion, urging that “God gives what 
He gives, and she denies that what He gives He 
ever takes back again,” proving her assertion from 
the act of Jesus, who entered the temple at Jeru 
salem, and with “a whip of small cords,” “ drove 
out the money-lenders, and them that bought and 
sold therein.” 

She asserts that when the child is given to the 
mother’s embrace, and the first emotions of love 
awakened in her breast by its innocence and feeble 
ness, it is hers forever; if he removes it awhile 
from her earthly sight, it is but to clothe it with 
fairer beauty, to improve it with some added 
charms, or to keep it till some more fitting day in 
the future, as the mother lays up the toy which is 
too costly and beautiful for every day use, in the 
highest drawer of her bureau, or on the topmost 
shelf of ber closet, until the day is more quiet, or 
the children are older, or more capable of appre- 
eiating its beauty or value. 

And those, who, as she most beautifully and 
poetically expresses it, “possess a sweet piece of 
the Heaven which men strive for,” she exhorts 
“to be more earnest than others are,” to proceed 


with greater haste, to press on while others cease. 


Taking courage from the thought that as they > 


“know how one day angel smiles there,” they may 
judge from that blessed knowledge, of the beauty 
and glory of the immortal scene, and be more 
easily drawn thither, far above the storm and des- 
pair of earth. 

Is not thiv a beautiful idea, more consistent with 
the benevolence of our Heavenly Father, than the 
often-expressed notion, that He has but taken 


away, in the death of our friends or our children, 
that which He lent us awhile, and which was stil! 
His own? 

But the sweet poctess, whose songs have stirred 
the hearts of so many with deep delight, whose 
loving, truthful, and almoat, it would seem, inspired 
words, have been like a fountain of pure water t 
many a weary soul, in which it might bathe and 
find refreshment and healing, has gone where she 
ean read the pages which Infinite Wisdom has 
veiled from earthly sight 

To her eyes, are open now the mysteries of the eter 
nal future, and in the mansions of the upper home 
stead, she has met those whom God led thither before 
her, those whom she cherished with all her exquisite 
and undying tenderness here on the earth-shore, 
and those, too, who in their years of earthly trial 
have found comfort and rest in the gifts which she 
has bestowed so lavishly from her heart-treasury, 

Yet, although her feet are treading the green 
pastures of the upper shore, and her voice, so long 
attuned to songs of melodious sweetness, is now 
learning the notes of the Heavenly choir, her earth 
mission is not yet ended. Still, along the banks of 
the blue rivers, through the aisles of vast forest 
cathedrals, and in the darkened chambers of sorrow 
and suffering, her blessed words of comfort and 
healing shall float like a strain of angel music, and 
many a heart whose wounds have been so/tened and 
bound up, as it were, with ointment and balm 
thereby, shall hope to greet her in the mansions of 
the upper Home, as they cherish tenderly im their 


inmost hearts, the sacred memory of her name. 


[It will be seen by those who have read the 
opening article in this number of Home Magazine, 
that our views do not harmonize in all things with 
those of our correspondent touching recognitions 
and affinities in the next life. Our views will b 
harder to accept than hers, we know; but think of 
them, calmly, ye who are in sorrow, and take this 
to heart as truth, that however it may be as to your 
future, with reference to those who have gone 
before, if your lives be pure and self-denying, 4 
fulness of blessing will surely come. Ep.] 


o ’ 
Pou Cant. 
r) § 
BY E. W. A. 

I was passing with some friends through the 
spacious halls of - Hospital, when, from the 
open door of a ward near me, a voice fell upon my 
ear— 

“You can’t do it!—you can’t do it!” eried a 
young woman, once and again, and following us 
through the hall, she shricked out the words, until 
her attendant took her to a cell, and locked her up. 

“ Who is that woman ?” I asked; for her appear- 
ance had strongly enlisted my sympathies. 

Her name was given, together with other par- 


ticulars of her history, which only increased my 
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interest in one so unfortunate. I was invited to 
j) again, and assured that in a lucid interval she 
would tell me all about it. 

“When will that be?” IT asked. 

“We shall give her an-anodyne to-night,”’ said 


lady, “and to-morrow she will probably be 


On the next morning, I visited the Hospital, but 
frst sound that fell upon my ear, was that 
wrful ery —“ You can’t do it!” The attendant 
tme with tears in her eyes 
“She has been raving in this way all night,” said 
‘and will not swallow a drop of medicine; but 
we do not wish to resort to force if we can help it, 
never forgets anything. Had it been any 
ther patient, we should not have borne it so 
patiently ; but, we do pity her.” 
“Let me see her,” said I, for I hoped to exert 
a kind of influence that would quiet her. In 
I was not disappointed. It was long before 
| get her eye, but when I did, I held it, and, 
afew moments, she sat down, and calmly told 
her history. 
Her parents died when she was an infant, and 
ther to the care of older sisters. She grew up a 
tand an idol. As her intellect developed, she 


ght knowledge with an ardor that would not be 
ked. In imagination, she had already marked 
her future. She would be a missionary—she 
go to the poor Indians, and tell them of 
But first, she must study. Yet, how? She 
poor; her sisters toil for daily bread. She sought 
f an old minister, who offered her books, 
{ procured for her a place in the family of Dr. 
—, where she eould work for her board and 
tudy the rest of the time. In the joy of ber heart 
¢ told her friends of her plans, never, for one mo 
nt, dreaming of opposition. But they met her 
rn, ridicule, and rebuke, 

You work for your board!” said they. “ Why 
fs, vou would be sick in a week. You a mission 
ry, indeed! You ean’t do half a day’s work of 
“wing to save your life.” 


Aud so they put a veto upon this, and every 
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other plan by which she sought to support herself. 
They wished her to sew, and if she could not do 
this (to them light work, they were sure she could 
not have strength for more active labor. It was 
in vain she assured them that sewing was almost 
the only thing she could not do; in vain she begged 
to go to a factory, to go out to nurse the sick, or 
anything but confinement to the needle. They 
were inexorable. Sewing was genteel work. It 
was easy and profitable. What more could she 
want? Moreover, what could she know of nursing ? 
She told them that Dr. § said she would make 
a first-rate nurse, and that he would get a place 
for her with his patients, and see that she did not 
y, told her to go if 





work too hard. They were angr 
she chose. 
“ Yes,” said they, “go. Degrade yourself as low 


as you please, sur—” and t 


1at “‘ but” meant “ you 
are nothing more to us.” 

Worn out and heart-broken she gave up the con- 
test, and with sad forebodings sat down to her 
books and her needle. Not long, however, for the 
ungenial employment and want of proper ex- 
ercise, 800n laid her upen a sick bed. Then the 
sisters exclaimed, 

“ Were we not right? Poor child! what would 
1 to at- 


have become of her if she had been allow 
tempt hard work.” 
“And so,” said she, “those dear sisters ruined 


me As soon as I got better and attempted to do 
anything, that everlasting ‘ You can’t,’ was sounded 
in my ears, till at last, the end came, and here I 
am. My life has been asad failure, and all through 
mistaken kindness. O, had I a voice that would 
reach to earth’s remotest bound, I would cry in 
thunder tones to every parent, never * to 4 r 
children ‘you can’t.’ Whatever they propose to do, 
however impracticable, if it be not wrong, let them 
try it. True, they may fail, but what then? it will 
only arouse them to more earnest endeavors. Any 


thing is better than to be ever sounding in their 
ears those fearful, soul-withering words, you can’t.” 
When I next heard from the lady, she was dead. 


Her life had indeed been a failure. 
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~ Cyhe ‘ + 
Uncle Richard's Hortune, 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
“Well, Richard,” said mamma, getting up sud- > 
ly, and standing by the table where he sat, and 
T voice trembled a little, and her face was very 
te, “I shall urge the matter no farther. You 
waman, and I am a helpless woman, with three 
children in your house, and the strong arm 


the loving heart that would have sheltered us 


lnow. You say the house is legally yours, 


and if you have the heart to send out your brother's 
wife and his children from the roof which is their 
only shelter on earth, do it. 

“T cannot contest your claims to the house, 
though I do not believe this house, if Wyllis was 
alive, you would dare to call it yours. But, as I 
said, we are in your power, do with us the worst 
that your heart will let you; but remember, Rich- 
ard Farnham, that you will have some day to an- 
swer to God for the roof which you took from the 


widow and the fatherless.” 
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Uncle Richard's cheeks grew very red while 
mamma was talking. He moved uneasily in his 
chair, and there was a strange light in his eyes, 
which fairly made me shiver. He struck one foot, 
then the other, on the floor, and when she concluded, 
he looked up with a sneer. 

“Well, Mary,” he said, “it’s a pity you're a wo- 
man, you’d have made such a capital parson! But 
such whining dont have much effect on me; I’ve 
got a little too old now to be affected by it. And, 
fix it as you may, this house is legally mine, and 
the law let’s a man do with his own as he pleases. 
If it comes hard on you, why, of course it must, 
though I'd be glad enough to have it otherwise. 


But, the long and short of it is, I can fix up the 
place, and, with the land about it, find a tenant 
that'll give me four hundred a year for it. Now, 
must I go without my money, because you happen 
to want to stay here ?”’ 


“Put the matter in the right words, Richard 


’ said mother, and her voice was so stern 


Farnbam,’ 
and resolute to the great, strong man, that I bardly 
knew it—‘‘I want to stay here, because I have no 
other shelter for myself and for my helpless chil- 
dren, and because I believe, though I cannot prove 
it, that this house honestly belongs to me and to 
these children ; and I want you to carry these words 
with you through life, and meet them on your death 
bed—/t is your avarice that is doing this sin. It is 
the love of gold tbat has eaten out your humanity, 
and turned your heart into a stone, and made a 
miser of you; and, rich man though you are, with- 
out a human being that needs one dollar of your 
wealth, you are wronging the living and the dead, 
by taking away the only roof we have to cover 
us.” 

Uncle Richard got up and struck his clenched 
hand upon the table—*I shant stay here any 
longer,’’ he said, “to be insulted. All I have to 
say is, you must get you another home by the end 
of six months; that’s giving you fair time, and I 


’ 


want the house and must have it’-—and he went 


jut of the house; but this time his face was white, 
and I knew those Jast words of mamma s had cut 
down deep into his heart. 

As soon as the door closed, mamma's eyes ran over 
to Walterand me. His great black eyes were full of 
wonder, and he had slipped his band into mine, and 

s lips were closed tightly together, as though he 
thought some great danger menaced us, and he 
eould defend us all, 

Dear little Walter! he is only six years old. As 
for Louis, he had toddled over to mamma, and put 
his little brown head close up to her knee. His 
face was full of wonder and childish trouble, 
although he couldn’t of course understand anything 
that was going on, as he isn’t quite three yet. 

‘Oh, my poor, poor children 
‘what will become of you?” and then she broke 


said mamma, 


down suddenly into a great sob. 
“Don’t cry, mamma!” and I went over to her, 
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and put my arms around her neck. It was all | 
could do. 
“Oh, if I was 


only a man as big as pay 
wouldn’t I make Uncle Richard behave better ; 


vd, 
you,” said Walter, his cheeks aflame, while } 
clenched his fists. 
“Tf your father could have lived to see this day 
sobbed mamma. ; 
“Do you believe God wi!l let him put us all out 
‘asked Walter. 


lear boy. He sometimes 


of the house, mamma 
“T don’t know, my 
permits the wicked to triumph for His own wix 


purposes. But He has promised not to forsak 
the widow and the fatherless, and we will trus 
Him.” 


I, Ella Farnham am ten years old. My dear 





father closed his eyes for their long sleep almost 
three years ago. He was younger than his } 
brother, Uncle Richard, a dozen years. They were 
very unlike always, mamma says, and never inti- 
mate with each other 

, papa bought the land on which 
tle Richard. 
business then, and papa had some trouble, and 
My father 


always told mamma that Unele Richard wronged 


A long time ag 
our house stands, of | They were in 


mortgaged the house to his brother. 


that when they closed up the 
the debt on the | 


him in the matter, 
business, he fairly paid 
aud mamma bas no doubt but that he could have 
proved it, if he were alive now; but Unele Richard 
has taken advantage of his death to defraud w 


And what is to become of us now, God only knows 


It is only three days since Uncle Richard was 
here, and now! 

“It was just at night, and mamma was hemming 
an apron for Frank, and her face had the w 
sorrowful look it has worn for a week, when the 
news came. Mr. Mansfield, our next door neig)- 
bor, brought it. 

“You must prepare for a shock,” he said 
, and she placed him a seat. 
Richard Farnham, was 


mamma, as be came it 
“Your husband's brother, 
found dead in his bed this morning!” 

“Oh, Mr. Mansfield 
sank into her seat, and her face was as white a¢ 


gasped mamma, and §! 


papa’s was, the last time that I looked on it. 

“ Take it quietly, as you can, Mrs. Farvham. 
thought you'd rather I'd break it to you than any- 
“He went to | 


but this morning they found him as I have said.” 


body. 1 last night in good healt 
“ And he was so unprepared,” answered mammi. 
“ Yes,” said Mr. Mansfield, who is a very kind- 


hearted, but very plain spoken sort of man. 


‘told my wife that his death would do more goo 


than anything he'd ever done in his life; fo 
though the man’s dead, [ shan’t mince matters, be 
wronged you and yours shamefully! But be’ 
left abvut fifty thousand dollars, and it'll fall to 
your children, for he’s neither kith nor kin apy- 


where else to claim it.” 




















«Goody! goody!” cried Walter, jumping up and 
mn, “we can stay in our own house now, and he 





n't put us out, can he mamma?” 
“Hash, my little boy. We must take a solemn 
ssson from this sudden death, for Uncle Richard 


no thought of God in his life, and where is he 


tox 
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now! Ah, I would rather lay you down this very 
hour by the side of your father, my precious child, 
than know that if you lived to be a man, any 
fatherless little boy would clap his hands when 


you died, and say ‘ Goody, goody !’” 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


To CrystaLize FLrowers.—The experiment is 
simple, and can be tried without difficulty. Dis- 
wive eighteen ounces of burnt alum in a quart of 
wit spring water, (observing proportion fur a 
greater or less quantity,) by boiling it gently in a 
cose tinned vessel over a moderate fire, keeping it 
tired with a wooden spatula, until the solution is 





lete. 


When the liquor is almost cold, suspend the 





subject that is to be ecrystalized, by means of a 
mall thread or twine, from a lath or small stick 
lid horizontally across the aperture of a deep glass 
orearthen jar, as being best adapted for the pur- 
pose, into which the solution must be poured. The 
‘tive articles should remain in the solution 





y-four hours; when taken out they are care- 
fully to be suspended in the shade until perfectly 
dry. 

When the subjects to be crystalized are put into 
the solution while it is quite cold, the crystals are 
apt to be formed too large; on the other hand, 
should it be too hot, the crystals will be small in 
proportion. The best temperature is about 65 
legrees of Farhenheit’s thermometer. 





Among vegetable specimens that may be oper 
sted upon, are the moss rose or holly, fruit of the 
iloe-bush, the hyacinth, furze blossoms, ranuncu 
lus, garden daisy pink, and a great variety of 
others; in fact, there are few subjects in the vege- 
table world that are not eligible to this mode of 
preservation. 

The fitness of the solution for the purpose may 
de ascertained by putting a drop of it on a slip of 
grass, and seeing if it erystalize as it cools, if so, 


solution is sufficiently strong. Then twist 





sound a sprig of a plant, a cinder, or a wire orna- 


nent of any kind, some cotton, or still better some 





vorsted. After being immersed, as already directed, 
‘ne surface of the whole will be found covered with 
veautiful erystalization. 

The effect of the above is very pretty; especially 
wapted to winter bouquets. 


Ligrin Give.—The following recipé, the dis- 
‘very of a French chemist, is selling about the 
untry as a secret, at various prices, from one to 
ivedollars, It isa handy and valuable composi- 
Yon; it does not gelatize nor undergo putrefaction 


and fermentation, and become offensive, and can 
be used for all necessary purposes of glue, in 
making or mending furniture, or broken vessels 
that are not exposed to water. In a wide-mouthed 
bottle dissolve eight ounces of best glue, in half a 
pint of water, by setting it in a vessel of water, and 
heating it till dissolved. Then add slowly, con- 
stantly stirring, two and a half ounces of strong 
aqua fortis (nitric acid.) Keep it corked, and it 
will be ready for use. This is the “Celebrated 
Prepared Glue,” of which we hear so much. 

A Uservt Hint.—Housewives can have nice 
hard butter in summer, without the use of ice, by 
following this plan: Put a trivit, or any open flat 
thing with legs in a saucer; put on this trivit the 
plate of butter, and fill the saucer with water; turn 
a common flowerpot upside down over the butter, 
so that its edges shall be within the saucer and 
under the water. Plug the hole of the flows rpot 
with a cork, then drench the flowerpot with water, set 
in a cool place until morning, or if done at break- 
fast, the butter will be very hard at supper time. 

CucumBer Toast.—Select your cucumbers— 
fresh, crisp, medium size—just such as you would 
prefer if served up in the ysual manner. Pare, 
and slice up lengthwise in cuts a quarter of an inch 
thick. Rinse in cold water, dip each slice singly 
in flour, and hurry them into the dripping-pan, 
using for material to fry them in, the gravy in 
which either beefsteak, veal cutlets or mutton chops 
were cooked ; or butter may be used; but be sure 
to fry briskly until the slices are a light brown on 
both sides. Have your bread toasted, buttered, or 
dipped, as you prefer, and close at hand. Slip the 
slices of cucumber hot from the pan between slices 
of toast, and serve at once. Any one following 
these directions implicitly will find cucumber toast 


really good to eat. 


Lemon Pies.—One large lemon, or two small 
ones; three pints of water; three cups sugar; 
three eggs; three tablespoonfuls flour; one-half 
nutmeg; one-half cup good vinegar. Grate the 
lemon, beat the eggs and sugar together, then mix 
the ingredients, and it is ready for the platters. 
Cover with a thin crust. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Bed and Bedding. 


BY FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Feverishness a Symptom of Bedding.—A few 
words upon bedsteads and bedding; and principally 
as regards patients who are entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, confined to bed. 

Feverishness is generally supposed to be a 
symptom of fever—in nine cases out of ten, it is a 
symptom of bedding. The patient has had re- 
introduced into the body, the emanations from him- 
self, which day after day, and week after week, 
saturate his unaired bedding. How can it be 
otherwise? Look at the ordinary bed in which a 
patient lies. 

Uncleanliness of Ordinary Bedding.—If I were 
looking out for an example in order to show what 

t to do, I should take the specimen of an ordinary 
bed in a private house—a wooden bedstead, two, or 

three mattresses piled up to above the height of 
i table: a valance attached to the frame—nothing 
but a miracle could ever thoroughly dry or air such 
a bed and bedding. The patient must inevitably 


alternate between cold damp afier his bed is made, 


5 and warm damp before, both saturated with organi. 


matter, and this, from the time the mattresses yy 
put under him, till the time they are picked; 
pieces, if this is ever done, 

Tron Spring Bedsteads the Best.—The only way of 
really nursing a real patient, is to have an ir 
bedstead, with rbeocline springs, which are per 
meable by the air up to the very mattress 
valance, of course) the mattress to be a thir 
one; the bed to be not above three and a-half fe 
wide, 

Comfort and (Cleanliness of Two Beds.—tf th 
patient be entirely confined to his bed, there shou 
be two such bedsteads; each bed to be “ mai’ 
with mattress, sheets, blankets, &c., complete—te 
patient to pass twelve hours in each bed; 
account to carry his sheets with him, The whol 
of the bedding to be hung up to air for each inte 
mediate twelve hours. Of course, there are many 
cases where this cannot be done at all—many mor 
where only an approach to it can be made, | mm 
indicating the ideal of nursing, and what I bin 
actually had done. But, about the kind of bel 
stead, there can be no doubt, whether there be ov 


or two provided. 


——_—_—_—_- 2e@ + ~-——_ 


TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 


JACKETS. 

We give three of the newest forms :— 

The loose jacket in Fic. 1 is made of various 
materials ; for instance, cloth, cashmere, and cash- 
merette. The trimming is narrow beaded velvet, 
in which are inserted small squares of moire. The 
jacket is lined with silk. 

Fic. 2.—(Zouave Jacket.)—The same materials 
as those used for the loose jacket depicted in Fie. 1 
may be employed for this. The most elegant are, 
however, made of glacé or velvet. The embroidery 
is in a rich and light pattern. 

Fie. 3.—This jacket fits closely to the figure, 
and is made of cloth, ornamented with trimmings, 
in the military style. 

For the cooler weather that we are now having, 


these garments are well suited, and they are of 


such simple forms, that they may readily be made 


at home, the trimming adapted to the wearer's 


taste. 


CLOAK. 

This graceful garment is made of all fabrics suit- 
able for the season, and the trimming varied 
according to material and price, so as to suit all 
tastes. 
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REMARKS. 

The trimmings for dresses are various, Flouncing 
is one which still maintains high favor. One brow 
flounce, surmounted either by a plaiting or a bouil 
lonné is a very favorite trimming, and a number? 
narrow flounces are equally fashionable. is 
bands and ruches may also be numbered awong 
fashionable trimmings. Some dresses have i 

lower part of the skirt trimmed with ruches, dit 
posed obliquely, an | ascending to about the beigi! 
of the knees. A pretty and effective trimming 
dresses, composed of mohair and similar fabrics 
consists of a flat band of the material, edged on ea? 
side with silk, or with a band of black velvet. +1! 
band passes from the edge of the skirt, up the front 
of the dress, and is ornamented in the centre with4 
row of rosettes, in ribbon or black lace, macaro0s 
or bows, &c. We have seen a dress of mobil 
striped with violet and white; it is made wit! 
Zouave jacket and gilet, and the trimming 
sists of ruches of violet silk. 
Corsages are made either high or low, ac 
to the style of costume for which the dress is af 
¢ quired, and the material of which it is compose. 
) Wide sleeves, and those shaped to the elbow wild 
e revers, are in general favor. 


cording 








EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“CHASING BUTTERFLIES.” frame alive, and kindled with the pursuit, and his 
We were forcibly impressed the other day, on merry shouts filling the bright, still air? And 
ving Lamartine’s account of the flight of the while you looked on this scene, and smiled at it, 
roung wife of the Duke of Montpensier, after the > did it strike you that the most of mankind are like 

4 lication of his throne by the father of her hus-§ ehildren, “ chasing butterflies ?” 
hand, Louis Phillippe. “Money” is the golden butterfly which flashes 
We pictured the fair young princess as she wan- before one man’s fancy, and up through all the 





















dered through the streets of that unknown city ¢ years of his manhood he chases it; and down into i 4 
. with the thick darkness about her, for “the wind ‘ ojq ace, with feeble ste ps and dim eyes he follows 4 
sod the tempest bad extinguished the lamps,” > the bright wings, and he dies at last, and all throuch ' 
snd the wild sleet poured down on the royal head § pis Jife he has been chasing a butterfly ! a ; 
rey whose home had so lately been the palace of the Before another, ambition spreads its dazzling if 
; Muileries, and which had not now the meanest‘ enticements, and lures him onward to its long chase ip ta 
roof to shelter it from the storm. through the green fieldsof life. What toil he endures ie) 
7 Weary, and in imminent peril, the princess‘ what sacrifices he makes for it! How truth, and 
wandered hour after hour with only one faithful right, and honor, all fall aw ny in the long race, for j | : 
whole friend, through the bitter trials of the night,‘ the man is not like the boy, chasing butterfli ; : 
noxious to escape from the city, where they had > gy hour through the summer afternoon! The light : ' 
lost their way, and dared not ask it. has gone m his eyes, the laughter from his lips, ij 
“ The tender feet buried in mire so thick that they > and at last the end comes, and all through his lift tae al 
, lost their shoes, the sky overhead wrapped in black © he too has been “chasing a butt rfly.” Position, : 
rn garments of clouds, and the false road “ channeled > gocja] reputation, is the butterfly that many women Es 
by rain, and carts, and inundated with pools of < chase through their whole lives. } 
" water;” the brave general who accompanied, but It is really humiliating to know that there are | 
could not aid her, fearing she might die of fatigue,“ many women who make their social position the 3 $ 
a wonder that amid all these dangers and > great care and end of their being; who will int a 
the daintily reared woman kept her valiant. sify and exaggerate a fancied slight or n * 
heart to the end. intil they really come to believe themselves the Ly 
We seem to see the old shed by the lime-kiln, « most injured of human beings! And sensibk 
where she sat down at last with General Thierry, 1 hearted persons will worry and aggravate 
sud slowly counted the hours, and the fair, wistful © jpemselyes over some petty va “ : 
ich she lifled to him, when he spoke> pors over some neglect. to speak e f pe 
{ horrors of the night. wy ‘ cla g ‘ . 
se these adventures better,” said the >the sweetest nature, dw » ss . B this 
ghter of the king of France, “than the horrid matter, will grow sour, tty. bitter! 
' m my of the round work table, in the hot and Oh mother, wife, ma 1. reading these lines. 
’ l saloons of the Tuileries.” i 1s i Ww } r 
t a glimpse of her palace life, with its? own of . ‘ 1 and don’t get 
q 1 monotony, its burdensome ceremonies, and pos od , , al P n 
nf i splendors, does this soillary eXpression ¢ I ‘ rilv’ w wil 
- cess reveal ! P - e. and ¥ : radis 
. l better that lonely seat by the lime-kiln, in > 1) others. over the ere is of the summer 
y midst of darkness and howling tempest, the>|jfo! But the wings have faded in ; 
lof recognition, and captivity, haunting every < gingers, a v W | ve tha . : 
. t—why, the meanest peasant girl in all the vith its ¥ und U at s, will alor 
7 lomains of France might well have pitied its < caticfy the heart, m sooner or later find their 
_ Princess, and yet, on her own testimony she was >) mistake. ; 
- ippier than at home. And royalty, with all its Ihe soul must quail waters from a deeper well- ; 
6c. power and splendor, with its homage and glory, 2 spring of waters than any which gushes from the i 
ss ‘hich so intoxicated the hearts of men, was, after S heart of man, before its thirst shall be quenched, » q 
- nly the “ chasing of a butterfly.” else pain and pI ment will be mingled eve et 
l you ever watch, oh reader, a little child, on >in that cup, wl 1 is the sweetest life ever places t i : 
5 immer afternoon, in a green field? The sunshine ¢ mortal lips. @ 1 
‘inmering along the deep grass, and the bright Dear reader, what “ butterfly” are you cha y : 
* og8 of the butterflies flashing about him. Have < If your heart answer truly, “not one,” be sure you 
r- you seen the child dash up and down the field in>are very good, and very wise, Be certain, howey 
" lest of the pretty things, his chubby hands < that many people who are counted this, are pursu 





tratal . . , 
‘iretched eagerly out, his cheeks flushed, his whole >ing with the ardor of their whole natures, objects 
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as small, and vain, as the little boy you saw chasing 
butterflies through the fields ! 
Childhood and youth 


both their 


butterflies, but to man and womanhvod, to real, 


must have 
earnest, responsible diving belong not these things. 

But there is a race, dear reader, for which our 
a long, stern 


whole moral nature needs bracing, 


race, which shall only close with our life, and 
whose prize is, “the high calling of God in Christ 
Je sus,” 
“So oft the doing of God’s will, 
Our foolish wills undoeth! 
And yet, what idle dream breaks ill 
Which morning light subdueth? 
And who would murmur, and misdoubt, 
When God’s great sunshine finds him out!” 


Vv. F. Tf. 


MRS. BROWNING. 


Among the mournful tidings which the summer 
we have just buried brought us, was the death of 
this gifted woman. We write the name cf Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning reverentially, for it is one 
We 
have not yet realized the awful truth that this most 
-that 


that harp is silent forever which swelled into such 


whom all her sex should delight to honor. 
wonderful woman of all the ages, is dead! 


mighty surges of song—which thrilled and melted 
the hearts that listened, as the harp of no woman 
has ever done since the first poetess warbled her 
first sweet strains, away off in the gray dawn of the 
world’s history. 

We are not so great hero worshippers as we used 
be. 


to Every year, some idols drop from their 


pedestals in the old Pantheon where we used to go< 


up to worship; but, for this woman, whose eyes 


closed themselves just as the fair Italian morning 
had laid in the east the first foundations of the new 
day, we bring the myrrh and frankincense of our 


hearts, and we do reverent homage at the great, 


white temple of her genius. Mrs. Browning has 
left to us the richest legacy that any woman has 
ever done, and we rejoice greatly that the genius of 
earth’s greatest poetess was consecrated by a living 
faith in the Son of God, and that her daily life was 
like the sweet lyrics that fell from her impassioned 
harp. 

No ordinary cup of sorrow bad been lifted to the 
lips of this woman. She had passed several years 
in the silence of her sick chamber, and, in her own 
language, to a friend of the writer, “ her walk from‘ 
bed to 
than a journey from one country to another was to 


her her chair, was often more laborious, ; 
other people.”’ < 

One’s heart rejoices in reading the brief bio-‘ 
graphical sketches of Mrs. Browning, which the: 
papers have brought us, to perceive the new light 
which suddenly irradiated her life, and to know? 
that her last years were crowned with all which§ 
could satisfy the heart of woman. . 

We wish everybody would read Mrs. Browning. ¢ 
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We 


century as 


thank God that He so blessed this nineteenth 
of 


woman’s poems, among the dusty 


to open a fountain such ravishing 


sweetness as this 


highways of our age, and that He gave to 


her 
her 


woman’s heart such sympathetic comprehensio, 
and insight of womanhood, and that she threw over 
all its needs, and sorrows, and aspirations, the 
white, flowing robe of her genius. 

That we can wish “she had sometimes carrie 


hd 7 
her pen more carefully,” none will deny—that the 
great swell of her songs seemed sometimes to shake 
and jar the strings of the harp those fragile fi 

but, what 


ruled, we admit; immortal strains rose 


from that harp!—what melodies, reminding us of 
the melodies of the angels, with whom sings sweeter 
now, she who sang so sweet on earth—Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 


It seems to us meet th 


at she should die just a 


dawning—that the beams of the mortal day : 
the ild uM 
death-bed, of which no earthly sun had ever looked 
upon the like, and that ber spirit, bidding adieu t 


immortal one sh meet together at that 


the one, should follow whithersoever the other led. 


And, of him, that poet-husband, whose laurels an 
wreathed green with his dead wife’s, and whom we, 
standing afar off from the shadow of his grief, bless, 
and tenderness so enriched and 


because his love 


overflowed the life of that woman, to whom ever 
other woman owes so deep a debt—of him, and 
his, we can only use her own words, closing a 

P 


whose exquisite beauty has embalmed it in macy 
hearts :— 
# And friends, dear friends, 
That this low breath has go 
® ad round my bier ve come to 
- one, most loving of ye all, 
Say Vict 4 tear must o’er her fall, 
He 


when it shall 
ne from me: 


weep, 


giveth his be i sleep.” 


“THE SERMON.” 


this month is from 4 
ish artist, Mr. T. Roberts. It 
h minor variations, may b 

The effec 


Bad 


One of our engravings 
picture by an Eng 
gives a scene which, wit 
seen in almost any church on Sunday. 


may not always be attributed to the sermon. 


S ventilation is no doubt quite as much at fault # 


dulness in the discourse. In deseribing the picture, 
the London IIlustrated News says, “ Mr. T. Roberts, 
who loves children—we hope he has a full share of 
them of his own—and delights to present specimens 
of them in every variety of condition and circum- 
stance, has here hit off a sceve which has evidently 
come under his personal knowledge, and puts it 
forth as a sort of plea for the boy-world ag 

long sermons. The character in both the childres 
is admirably conceived, and realized with a feeling 
pencil. That sleeping boy, with mouth wide open, and 
large, warm neckerchief carefully wrapped round bis 
throat, is evidently a spoiled child, and, we fear, 4 
lazy one. He has not yet learned to feel the ambition 
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even of boyhood, much less the rough work be will< THE WOMAN-STONE. 


have to encounter in his estate of manhood; but he One, writing of Mrs. Browning, says:— 
“Some are prone to moralize over precious stones, 


will do all this in due time, and he leans his good 
of men and 


for-nothing head upon the shoulder of his sister as< and see in them the petrified souls « 











%s lingly as if she were.his guardian angel. The> women. There is no stone so sympathetic as the 
Ci latter’s face, with its neat and regular features, its< opal, which one might fancy to be a concentration 
er expression of mild submission, as well as of intelli-> of Mrs. Browning's genius. It is essentially the 
ae gent attention to the discourse, is a perfect specimen > woman-stone, giving out a sympathetic warmth, 
a5 ‘gyod-girlism.’ The whole is admirably rendered < varying its colors from day to day, as though an 


: 1 a delicate tone of feeling.” index of the heart’s barometer. There is the top 
















































aes most purity of white, blended with the delicate, 
. , . , - ? 
* perpetual verdure of hope, and down in the opal’s : 
BOOKS. RS on i 
centre lies the deep crimson of love. The red, the ia 
rome new book is a rare visito hese times. One . : I 
: A new book is @ rare visitor in these times. ne white, and the green, forming as they do the colors f 
us Of ro, he y sser } s leasar . } } > . ; 
year ago, hardly a day passed that some pleasant of Italy, render the opal doubly like Mrs. Browning. i 
fi : ™ ° = \ 
eeter ‘ e ( ’ e th aes ling ‘ se of ) 
volume did not come with a smiling promise of It is right that the woman-stone should inclose the i 
beth on l on shaer r table ow ew 1 — ¥! ; 
mental good cheer to our table. How few and far symbols of the ‘Woman Country. ey 
ween, the visits now! We do not make up even Ri | 
st pretence of a review department. The effort PAP iG : 
and would show too painfully the meagreness of supply. THE WAR FEVER. i ; : 
that Books have, for the time, given place to the news- Dr. Holmes, in the last number of the Atlantic, : Pilg . 
oned paper. Men do not read less, but their mental * in an article entitled “ Bread and the Newspapers, ’ arin | 
t appetites loath the old intellectual food. They referring to the disturbed condition of the public : Ci 
" - ‘ i} F; : 
from the stately historic page; from fiction; > mind consequent upon the war, has the following, ; i} i & 
3 I ; 1 I : ; 
a from philosophy; and from the record of travel,‘ in which many will find a reflection of their own : i] : 
¥ and grasp With nervous eagerness their newspaper. - states :— j i . 
38 A t s 22 ‘re 6 . ‘ - 2 ~ol . . . H : g 
‘ wt es tshere. They pour over its columns, “We all know that the war fever is in our young j 
. reading OF battle and skirmish; of killing and> men. What adevouring passion it beeomes ir Ve 
wounding; of victory and defeat—with all that: whom it assails. Patriotism is the fire of it, 1 bit 
‘ M a , ie 
; s sickening and horrible in war—their minds in a | doubt, but this is fed with fuel of all sorts. The | % 
. ve of adventure, the contagio sxample, the ; % 
sor balf waking dream, as if the solemn present Sor acre e, the ¢ agion of example, t! i HE 
y , fear of losing the chance of participating in the | Hy 
we only 4 assing play . , @ ai ‘ : 
y @ passing play on whi h the curtain great events of the time, the desire of pe rsonal dis ; 
. n drop. tinction, all help to produce those singular trans ; 
‘ ; . . as : 
And so, the desire for books having almost, formations which we often witness, turning the ; ! | 
: . t sfnl of our ith. into the ost ard t Sab 
l, for the time, authors and publishers have « ™Os* peace ful ur youth, into the most arden ry! i he 
: ur soldiers But, something of the same fever, ' t 
“i in their work, and betaken themselves to - j Hy s 
4 a different form, reaches a good Many bon-combat “| 
wspapers like the rest. But, this condition of ants, who have no thought of losing a drop of ie ii : 
gs will pass, even though we continue for yet precious blood belonging to themselves or ur : Pa 
T ‘long period in war. Already, at intervals, a‘ families. Some of the symptoms we shall mention, 4 te 
é —_ . are lai th i 
volume falls among us, like one of the great drops - #r¢ almost universal; they are as plain in the people Lie 
that : t everywhere, as the marks of an influenza, Lenk 
at prelude the shower. Mind will grow diseased, © “© Ce’ ©%' naree . shi enze te 
| , when that is prevailing. H es 
y the st nls . ent of « »Wwspabpe : : } ; 
! imulating aliment of daily newspapers “The first is a nervous restlessness of a very 7 
ms ‘taken, Look to this, reader! Force yourself peculiar character. Men cannot think, or write, or / 
hack to the pages of a book, and in eompany with < attend to their ordinary business. They stroll up : { 
| » : ete } ys nter on 0 . 
ay be some strongly sympathetic author, lose yourself) ®°¢ down the streets, they saunter out upon the aT 
° public place We confessed to an illustrious aut r a oe 
a brief period amid other seenes and interests < * : , , : , ! 
F . that we laid down the volume of his work wl i 
Bal : se by which you are surrounded. You> yw. were reading when the war broke out. It was } 
} T ¢ ] : tw 1 . 4 - 
lt as ¥ bot, for this, of necessity love your country © ax interesting as a romance, but the romance of the ty s 
oture, ess, but grow clearer-§oughted, and stronger for > past grew pale before the red light of the terrible } t 
P = . saw tha a . ant one afi 
berts, ¢ right, "WGaquae-itf more balanced mental con-< present. Meeting the same author not | ng after ay | 
ire of diti wards, he confessed that he had laid down his pen ba 
. 0 een whi at the same time that we had closed his book. He t j 
‘met the few . aves are. Plate » " } ; 
me e few books which have appeared of late, get could not write about the sixteenth century, any | 
cUD- ‘ickens’s * Great Expectations,”’ just published by © more than we could read about it, while the nine- } a 
ently reterson & Brothers, of this city, and forget in its < teenth was in the very agony and bloody sweat of ite? { 
rd ? } . s rat sacrifice. 7. 
weird pages, for a time, the trouble with which you - #4 great sacrifice ; . ; tee 
are rounded. Ti th } Rs “Another most eminent scholar told us in all | ; 
surrounded, ® aut as J . : } ’ } 
© author has not written a simplicity, that he had fallen into such a state, that } 
+) 
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more arf} " _ » -_ . — _. . ‘ 
lore wonderful story—allegory we might say—_— he would read the same telegraphic despatches over 


peling 4 this; so unreal and yet so real; so gro-‘ and over again, in different papers, as if they were 
and lesquely exaggerated, and yet so true to human > Dew, until he felt as 7 he were an idiot. Who did i 
b I . ; ' xt do jus 2 Si ) g, ni oes ften do i 
nd bis nature, Joe Gargey, Pip, Mrs. Havesham, Es- not lo just the ae Se and does not often lo - : : 
ear, 4 tella, J i Ww " | still, now that the first flush of the fever is over ? : 
’ ua, Jaggers ¢g c " —— 4 
| ggers an¢ emmick will live in your “ Another person always goes through the side 
yit iy De ry } ; . ‘ = 
it memory as clearly outlined as historic personages. § streets, on his way for the noon extra. He is so 5 
- sf 
t iF 
; q 
i} 























al 
he 
ar 


ARTHUR’S 


| somebody will meet him, and tell him the 
he wishes to read first on the bulletin-board, 


wast 


id then in the great capitals and leaded type of 


the newspaper. 


“When any startling piece of war news comes, 


keeps repeating itself in our minds, in spite of 


do. The same trains of thought go 
round in circles through the brain, like 
pernumeraries that make up the grandeur of a 
show. Now, if a thought goes round through 
rain a thousand times in a day, it will have 
deep a track as one that has passed through 

a week for twenty ye This accounts for 

s we seem to have lived since the twelfth of 
st; and, to state it more generally, for that 
facto operation ol 
werfal impression, which we once illustrated 


can 


a great calamity, or any 


mage of a stain spreading backwards from 
uf of life open before us through all those 
ve have already turned, 

sed are those who can sleep quietly in times 

o! Yet, not wholly blessed, for 

more painful than the awakening from 
to a sense that there 
innot first think 
through 


eithe rT; 
unconsciousness is 
wee 
yroping our way 
r thoughts, until we come full upon the 
ich, like some evil bird, seemed to have 
but which for us on its 
ur pillow, in the gray of the morning.” 


what; 
twi 


wrong, at 


about the 


Sits waiting 


AIR CASTLES. 
BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND, 


my castles on the mountains! 


Oh, my castles by the sea 
the groves and singing fountains, 
ll I ¢ to thee? 


me nO mor 
my feet are tired with clin 
reed 


thy terraces, white shining, 


And the briers have pic 


Al 
Do not flash my gaze before. 


ny castles in thy gardens! 
1 | day 


is Sang 


vy the sweet bir , 
rystal gates, the wa 


whene’er I passed that 


way 

thy pillars were of white pearl, 

walls of amethyst; 
did curl 

t! 


wn thy draperies of mist! 


thy 
broideries 


my castles down the olden 

4, 1 see the statues shine, 

e, Within the fountains golden, 
ly life’s water turned to wine 


ere T heard the trumpets sounding 
Out the future's jubilee, 
And the laurels, and the crowning, 


ept ln visions over me, 


my castles with thy casements 
king eastward, where the dawn 
it of pearl the new day’s basements— 
With thy glories, thou art gone! 


HOME 


MAGAZINE. 


Thou art gone Is are fallen, 
And the f t 
And, no more, of 
To thy thresh ils sl 


dumb; 


‘re 
sweet, lost vision, 
ull L come. 
Oh, my castle thy beauty, 
May God 
Stren 
In the ste 


en me 

th in ' vy in duty, 
thee 

hed splendor, 


And, for 


One hor rat ill brave the shock 
Of life’s w ether— 


One hou A 


IMMATURITY OF OUR YOUNG MEN, 


President Felton, of Harvard University, in his 


inaugural address, made use of the following sug 
gestive language 


“Our young ls, more than Eur. 
pean youth, the training that shall give him com. 
posure and self-command—that shall give him the 
mastery of his faculties, and the habit of 
action. He is a cit fa vast republic, whereia 
every man has | career to open, his fortune to 
make, his succes He feels, every mower 

the social or party pressure, and the weight of in- 
dividual responsibility. These very circumstances 
make the period in which we live one which tempts 
the young man into premature activity. ¢He iss 

lured into the busy scene when his faculties are but 
half unfolded ; his principles are as yet uncertait 

his views vague, his hopes gorgeous as the rainbow, 
¢ and unsubstantial, His 
moral being crude as the 
A solid character is 
intellectual faculties 


American net 


steady 


is 


to achieve, 


and perhaps as fleetin 
tastes unformed, and his 
unripe fruit of every summer. 
not the growth of a day—the 
y and vigorous ¢ 


' ') ltur 


are not matured wit l 
lo refine the taste, is a laborious process 
its appropriate disci 
T'o 
r, is a work of | 


siness of the higt 


the reasoning power wi 
an undertaking. 
with sound and solid ining 
and studious years 

education to 
crude and eager 
exhaust the intoxicating 


is arduous store the mind 


chee iis fretful impatience, this 
to drink the cup of life—to 
draught of ambition.” 


Doctor Channing truly remarks, that “he who 


reara up one child in Christian virtues, or recovers 


one fallen creature to God, builds a temple more 
or St 


| more el- 


precious than Solom Peter's 


during than earth or sky 


be bravely revenged 
forgive it, and ‘us 


l the 


begun; 


“Hath any wronge 
slight it, and the work 
He is below 
Was it not P 


injurious speech was « 


finished, imself, that is not above au 


injury. , who said that when an 
| to him, he placed him 


self so high that it reach him?” 


ra3~ Those making remittances are advised that 


the old style of post-office stamps cannot be received 
any longer in fractional payment of subsoripuons 
If stamps are sent, they must be of the new issue, 
the old ones being no longer received here 


payment of postage. 
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LITTLE BOY’S DRESS. 
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